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REV. PETER CARTWRIGHT, D.D. 

Tue Rev. Perer Cartwrient, the pioneer 
of Methodism in the West, has now been a Pre- 
siding Elder for fifty years. In view of this fact, 
the last Illinois Annual Conference made ar 
rangements for a semi-centennial jubilee, to take 
place September 24. Among those who take a 
prominent part on this occasion we may men 
tion Bishops Simpson, Morris, Janes, Ames, 
and Tuomrsos. Bishop Simpson gives a review 
of Doctor Cartwricut’s career as a legislator 
in thirteen General Conferences of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, from 1816 to 1868. In con 
nection with this pleasant jubilee a large number 
of presents were given to Dr. CARTWRIGHT as 
tokens of the regard in which he is held by the 
Church. 

A complete biography of Peter 
Cartwricur would include the his- 
tory of the rise and progress of Meth- 
odism in the Valley of the Missis- 
sippi. He was born September 1, 
1785, in Amherst County, on James 
River, in the State of Virginia. He 
is now, therefore, entering upon his 
eighty-fifth year. In a_ lecture 
which he delivered at Chicago not 
long ago, he said that he was living 
beyond his time. He had not a fa- 
ther, mother, brother, or sister liv- 
ing. His life had been one of hard- 
ship; he had known many crosses ; 
but if he were to live his life over 
again, he would be a Methodist 
travelifg preacher: he would rather 
choose that than be President of the 
United States. 

Perer Cartwricut’s father was 
a Revolutionary soldier. His mother, 
a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, was an orphan, Shortly 
after his birth his parents removed 
to Kentucky, then an unbroken 
wilderness, over which emigrants 
moved on pack-horses. When Pr- 
TER was nine years old Jacos Lur- 
TON, a traveling preacher, held relig- 
ious services in his father’s cabin: 
This Lurton he styles a ‘‘ real son 
of thunder. He preached with tre- 
mendous power, and the congrega- 
tion were almost all melted to tears.” 
A small class was soon organized in 
the neighborhood. This little society 
was visited by a ‘‘mighty revival” in 
1799, and a church was built, called 
Ebenezer. This was in what was 
then called Cumberland Circuit, and 
Kentucky District, in the Western 
Conference, the seventh conference 
in the United States. 

Logan County, where the Cart- 
waricuts lived, was called ‘* Rogues’ 
Harbor." Refugees from all parts 
of the country fled thither to escape 
justice. Murderers, horse-thieves, 
highway iobbers, and counterfeiters 
actually formed a majority of the in- 
habitants, and were able to set the 
laws at defiance. ‘The honest peo- 
ple, under the name of Regulators, 
combined together and formed a 
vigilance committee for the execu- 
tion of the laws. It was in such a 
desperate state of society that Peter 
Cartwricut’s boyhood was passed. 
“*T was naturally,” he says, *‘a wild, 
wicked boy, and delighted in horse- 
racing, card-playing, and dancing. 
My father restrained me but little, 
though my mother often talked to 
me, wept over me, and prayed for me, 
and often drew tears from my eyes ; 
and though I often wept under 
preaching, and resolved to do better and seek 
religion, yet I broke my vows, went into young 
company, rode races, played cards, and danced.” 
Gambling became his besetting sin. 

At length, at about the beginning of the pres- 
ent century, Logan County became more civil- 
ized. Murderers and horse-thieves disappeared, 
and preaching became more frequent. About 
this time the Cane Ridge camp-meeting was held 
—a meeting protracted for weeks, and attended 
by from 12,000 to 25,000 people. Preachers of 
all denominations were present, and between one 
and two thousand souls were converted. This 
was the first camp-meeting ever held in the United 
States. It was about this time (1801) that Perer 
was converted, and joined the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. 

The following incident illustrates the igno- 
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rance with which the early Methodist preachers 
in the West had to contend. TheRev. Wirson 
Lue, preaching in Peter Cartwaricut’s neigh 
borhood, took for his text, ‘*‘ Except a man deny 
himself, and take up his cross, he can not be my 
disciple.” He urged on his congregation, with 
melting voice and tearful eyes, to take up th 
no matter what it was, take it up. He 
made a very profound impression upon a very 
wicked Dutchman in his congregation, 
wife was a notorious scold. After dismissing 
the meeting, Mr. Ler mounted his horse and 
rode away. After riding some distance, he saw, 
a little ahead of him, a man trudging along, car 
rying a woman on his back. ‘This greatly sur 
prised Mr. Lez. He very naturally supposed 
that the woman was a cripple, or had hart ber 
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self in some way, so that she could not walk 
The traveler was a small man, and the woman 
large and heavy. 

Before he overtook them, Mr. Lee began to 
cast about in his mind how he could render them 
assistance. When he came up to them, lo and 
behold, who should it be but the Dutchman and 
his wife that had been so affected under his ser 
mon at meeting. Mr. Leg rode up and spoke 
to them, and inquired of the man what had hap 
pened, or what was the matter, that he was car- 
rying his wife. 

The Datchman turned to Mr. Lee and said, 
“ Besure you did tell us in your sarmon dat we 
must take up de cross and foliow de Saviour, or 
dat we could not be saved or go to heaven; and 
I does desire to go to heaven so much as any 

| pody; and dish vife is so pad, she scold and 
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scold all d time al d dish ‘ man is de yy itest 
cross I have in de whole world, and I does take 
her wp and pare her, for I must save my il 

In May, 1802, Peter Cartwricut S yp 
mitted to exercise his gifts as an exhorter In 
the fall his father moved down the Cumberland 
River into Lewiston yunty. Here Pres g 
Elder Pace gave Peter authority to travel 
through that destitute region, hold meetings 
organize classes, and, in a word, to f . cir 
cuit. Considering his education defective, | 


entered the best school to be found in the neig! 


CARTWRIGHT, 


borhood, where he staid for a short time, and 
then went into the active work of the minist 

In 1806 he was ordained a deacon by Bisho; 
Aspury. He was married to Frances Gaines 


Augast 18, 1808, and in the followi Octobe 
g 
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was ordained an elder by Bishop M‘Kenpret 
In 1813 he was appointed by Bishop Asnury 
presiding elder of the Green River District, ir 
Tennessee. From that time to the present d 
the Rev. Perer Cartwricur has lived and 
wrought in the West with characteristic en¢ 
and his labors have been attended wit 


n met 
ble success. **T have lived,” he says, in |! 
tobiography, **to see this vast West« 
ness rise and improve and become wealt! 
out a parallel in the history of the rid; If 
outlived every member of my father's famil I 
have outlived every member of the class I joined 
in 1800; T have outlived every mem! f the 
Western Conference in 1804, save one or two 


I have outlived every member of the first General 
Conference that I was elected to, in Baltimore, 
in 1816. save five or six: I have outlived all m) 
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the congregation was dismissed, my city-stationed 
preacher stepped up to me, and very sternly said 
to me, ‘ You are the strangest man I ever saw ; 
and General Jackson will chastise you for your 
insolence before you leave the city.’ ‘ Very clear 
of it,’ said I, * for General Jackson, I have no 
doubt, will applaud my course; and if he should 
undertake to chastise me, as Paddy said, “ There 
is two as can play at that game.”” 

‘* General Jackson was staying at one of the 
Nashville hotels, Next morning very early my 
city preacher went down to the hotel to make an 
apology to General Jackson for my conduct in 
the pulpit the night before. Shortly after he had 
left I passed by the hote! and I met the Generai 
on the pavement, and before I approached him 
by several steps he smiled and reached out his 
hand, and said : 

*** Mr. CarnTwrieut, you are a man after my 
own heart. i am very much surprised at Mr. 
Mac, to think he would suppose that I would be 
offended at you, No, Sir; I told him that I 
highly approved of your independence; that a 
minister of Jesus Christ ought to love every body 
and fear no mortal man. I told Mr. Mac that if 
I tad a few thousand such independent, fearless 
officers as you were, and a well-drilled army, I 
could take old Eng'and.’” 
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OUR DUTY TO CUBA. 

HERE was never a public question of im- 

portance enough to interest the press of 
Europe and America about which less was au- 
thentically known than the Cuban question. 
It seems to be understood that the United 
States Government is making representations 
to that of Spain; but nothing is certainly known. 
To-day it is announced that a distinct propo- 
sition of sale and guarantee has been offered. 
To-morrow it is as distinctly denied. One mo- 
ment General Sickves has written a significant 
note; the next, he has written nothing. The 
rumor, as we write, is that he has informed the 
Spanish Government that there is a strong 
pressure of public opinion in this country to 
recognize the Cubans as belligerents. We are 
very reluctant to believe that any such note 
has been anthorized or written. It is not easy 
to suppose that the Administration would threat- 
en Spain; still less that it would found a threat 
upon an untruth. Public opinion in this coun- 
try may naturally be presumed to be friendly 
to the efforts of all people honorably striving for 
independence of a foreign power. But it is 
certainly untrue that there is any pressing gen- 
eral desire to recognize the independence of 
Cuba, or to take any positive step until some- 
thing more is known. Cuban independence 
and annexation are known to be the same thing, 
and it would be very far from accurate to say 
that public opinion in this country demanded 
the addition of nearly two millions of Spanish 
creoles and emancipated slaves to the present 
population. 

That the Spanish government of Cuba has 
been harsh and creel; that the Cubans have 
the right, upon proper consideration of means 
and chances, to attempt to secure their inde- 
pendence by arms; and that in the struggle 
they have the sympathy of all generous hearts, 
we have often declared. But it would be un- 
speakable folly for the United States to take 
pert in every war upon the side which might 
seem to be in the right to most of those who 
knew any thing of the facts, Consequently, 
when the other Spanish-American colonies re- 








volted, in 1810, the United States remained neu- 
tral. They continued so for twelve years, until 
the colonies were not only independent in fact, 


but there was no prospect of their ceasing to be 
so. ‘Twenty years and more passed, however, 
before Spain acknowledged the fact. «During 
all this time the United States maintained the 
strictest neutrality with the frankest expression 
of sympathy for the colonies ; and they depart- 
ed from their neutrality only when an organ- 
ized government, fulfilling all its functions, had 
been established. 

But it can not yet be truly aaid that Cuba, to 
use President Mornon’s words in regard to the 
other colonies, has ‘‘ declared its independence 
and maintained it.” The revolutionary govern- 
ment of Cuba is the military rule of the revolu- 
tionary Commander-in-chief. The ports of the 
island and the large towns have not yet acknowl- 
edged it. General Jorpay, of the Cuban army, 
says that they “need shoes, clothing, and med- 
icines; for none are in the country. Hundreds 
of brave men are standing in my sight almost 
naked.” These are facts which, as in the case of 
Crete, attest the heroism and the extremity of 
the revolutionists. As in the case of Crete, 
also, there is no reason to doubt that the friend- 
ly heart of this country will send the needed sue- 
cor. Crete held out for three years in a just 
and noble cause. We sympathized, we suc- 
cored, but we did not recognize her independ- 
ence nor concede belligerent rights. Would it 
have been wiser for us to do so? Is it desira- 
bie upon any just and reasonable grounds that 
the United States should become the knight-er- 
rant to fight the battles of all distressed peo- 
ples? We do not ask the question from any 
selfish consideration, but from the highest re- 





gard to liberty and civilization. Would either 
be the gainers if we should challenge every 
Government in the world whose principles or 
whose practice we do not approve ? 

There is still another consideration which 
ought not to be forgotten. We have called 
England to acccunt for her conduct during the 
late rebellion in this country, and none are 
more vehement in doing so than those who de- 
mand that we shall recognize the independence 
of Cuba. Let us be just to England, however 
unfriendly we may consider her conduct to have 
been. During four years the Confederacy 
maintained absolute independence of the Unit- 
ed States. It had an organized civil govern- 
ment recognized throughout its entire territory, 
collecting taxes, holding courts, making and 
enforcing laws. Generally it repelled our ad- 
vances upon its lines; and when we broke 
through the people refused to submit, and we 
held the territory that our cannon commanded, 
and no more. The conditions that theoretical- 
ly justify recognition of the independence of a 
revolting state can hardly be fairly said not to 
have existed. We did not relinquish the con- 
test, of course, and it was known that we 
should not hesitate to regard recognition as 
war. Nevertheless Louis Napoteon urged 
England, by the joint recognition of both na- 
tions, to end a hopeless struggle upon the part 
of the United States. Had England consent- 
ed, a treaty of alliance between those powers 
and the Confederacy would have followed, and 
our difficulties would have been incalculably 
increased. England declined; France would 
not move alone ; and we were left with no other 
foe than the rebels. 

What reason is there for our recognition of 
the independence of Cuba which would not have 
justitied England in recognizing that of the 
Confederacy? Is there any comparison what- 
ever between the vigor and duration of the war, 
the actuality of the government, and the main- 
tenance of independence? It is said that the 
Cubans have agreed to abolish slavery, and that 
our interference will lead to emancipation. 
That is a good reason for recognition when the 
Cubans show themselves capable of independ- 
ence, but net before. If they have declared 
an emancipation which they can not maintain, 
they have no right to call upon other people to 
maintain it. The recognition of independence 
is the acknowledgment of a fact, not of a hope 
nor of an effort. If Cuba can secure her inde- 
pendence, establish a stable and free govern- 
ment, and abolish slavery, she will have done a 
great and good work which the lovers of liberty 
every where will applaud, But it is not for the 
interests of liberty and civilization that this work 
should be done for her by others. Independ- 
ence is secure only among those who are able 
to obtain it for themselves, ; 





POLITICAL PROSPECTS. 


Tue result of the election in Maine, where 
Governor CHAMBERLAIN is re-elected by a good 
majority, shows the depth and extent of the 
feeling which would make a separate issue of 
the prohibitory question. It is, apparently, 
doubtful whether the prohibitory vote in Maine 
really exceeds five thousand. By no chance 
could the movement have done more than elect 
the Democratic candidate and open every grog- 
shop without restriction, This was plainly seen 
by the most noted and influential of the tem- 
perance leaders, and they very wisely resolved 
that the cause demanded the success of the 
party which was most favorable to it. We 
have little doubt that a result like that in Maine 
will attend the movement in Ohio; and the 
prospect invites the candid consideration of all 
temperance men who are also in favor of a pro- 
hibitory law. Is such a law of such superior 
importance to all other issues that they may 
properly be imperiled? This truth was cer- 
tainly not established at the National Conven- 
tion in Chicago that formed the new temper- 
ance party. 

The result in Maine also shows that there is 
not that dissatisfaction with the Administration 
which has been asserted by some Democratic 
and foreign authorities to be so pronounced and 
universal. The Republican party would cer- 
tainly be very unreasonabie if it should re- 
nounce the support of its own Administration 
for any reason that has yet been alleged. It 
certainly can not be so foolish as to suppose 
that the financial condition would be improved 
under the auspices of a party that nominates 
Mr, Penpteton in Ohio; nor retrenchment 
and economy secured by a party whose chief 
leaders in New York are the ring that is stig- 
matized by one of the party organs as “ cor- 
ruptionists ;” nor the general tranquillity and 
prosperity of the country promoted by a party 
that proposes to keep open the question of 
equal rights. 

The Cincinnati Enquirer asserts that the Re- 
publicans will certainly be beaten in that State. 
It is possible, but even Mr. PenpieTon has 
not yet given any proof of the probability of 
such a result. If, indeed, Mr. Jonn Quincy 
Apams, of Massachusetts, were the type of 
the Republicans of the United States, the case 
would be different. If, because of errors of 





of corruptions which are inseparable from every 
party in power, every Republican should think 
to find a remedy by going over to the Opposi- 
tion, the prospects of the Democracy in Ohio 
and elsewhere would be very much more prom- 
ising than they are. Mr. Apams is emulous 
of that Chinese school of epicures who burned 
down their houses to roast their pigs. He ap- 
plies their principles in politics, and not as yet, 
it must be confessed, with the same success, 
He has not as yet “‘ tasted—crackling.” 

In this State the first duty of the Republican 
Convention is to settle the feuds in the city, and 
to refuse to recognize as the representative of 
the party here a committee which is merely a 
brokerage for office. It should make a brief 
and positive declaration in favor of a searching 
reform of the whole civil service system. It 
should declare for the new State Constitution, 
and nominate candidates whose characters and 
antecedents would be their platform. It need 
not fear nor shirk. The future belongs to it if 
it chooses to take it. A bold reliance upon 
the intelligence and conscience of the State 
will be triumphantly justified by the result. 





THE NEW STATE CONSTITUTION. 


Tue new Constitution of this State is to be 
submitted to the people at the next election, and 
if its provisions are understood it will unques- 
tionably be adopted. It isa very great improve- 
ment of the present Constitution, which has been 
proved to be very far from that master-piece of 
wisdom which it was at one time supposed to 
be. The fundamental defects of that instru- 
ment, however, are only partly corrected in the 
new; but it may be fairly said that the changes 
are all improvements, The Convention was, 
apparently, unwilling to do more than make 
such changes as were indispensable, and many 
amendments which experience and reason justi- 
fied were rejected as being too radical. It was 
impossible also to exclude party considerations 
altogether, But with every objection the amend- 
ed Constitution ought to be adopted. 

The first in importance of the proposed 
changes is the equality of the suffrage. The 
new Constitution abolishes the property quali- 
fication for colored voters. There can be no 
argument in favor of this qualification which 
would not logically lead to the disfranchisement 
of colored citizens. This was plain enough 
from the speeches of Mr. Murrny and Mr. 
Casstpy against the amendment, which pro- 
ceeded upon the ground that the cslored citi- 
zens are of an inferior race. But how the pos- 
session of a little money obviated the perils at 
the polls arising from that inferiority neither 
those gentlemen nor any body else remembered 
to state. The justice and expediency of re- 
moving the disability were vindicated by no one 
with more force and eloquence than by Mr. 
Macnvus Gross, a fellow-partisan of Messrs. 
Murrey and Cassipy. 

The term of Senators is to be four instead of 
two years—half of the Senate retiring every 
two years. The advantage of such a system 
in securing a constant element of experience in 
legislation needs no argument. 

The Assembly is to be elected by counties 
instead of districts, a change which increases 
the number of members from one hundred and 
twenty-eight to one hundred and thirty-nine. 
Experience has shown that the election by 
counties generally secures better men than by 
districts. The Assemblymen are to be paid 
one thousand dollars—a change which, if of no 
further advantage, may tend to shorten the ses- 
sions, 

The changes in the Judiciary system are so 
excellent that they were supported by almost 
every lawyer of both parties in the Convention, 
and will be undoubtedly sustained by all the 
most eminent men of the profession in the 
State. To relieve the pressure upon the high- 
est tribunal, the present Court of Appeals, with 
one judge to be appointed, is continued as a 
Board of Commissioners for Appeals, with juris- 
diction of all pending cases, which must be de- 
termined within three years. In 1873 the ques- 
tion is to be submitted tc the voters, whether 
the judges of the Courts cf Record shall there- 
after be appointed by the Governor and Senate 
or elected. 

The new Constitution provides a Court of 
Claims to settle all demands against the State ; 
it restricts special legislation, and the power of 
granting the public money; confers local au- 
thority upon local officers ; concentrates official 
responsibility for the management of the canals ; 
places the State prisons in charge of a Board 
appointed by the Governor and Senate; ex- 
tends the time for the payment of the Bounty 
debt so as to lessen the annual tax; requires a 
uniform rule for the assessment and taxation 
of real and personal property; makes punish- 
ment for official bribery practicable; and or- 
dains free instruction in the public schools for 
all persons between seven and twenty years of 
age. 

A constitution is not usually a very attractive 
study. But voting upon its adoption is one of 
the most important acts of a citizen, and it is 
his duty to understand its general character. 
The new instrument has been widely published, 
and many of the papers in the State discuss its 


policy, from which mo party can be free, and | provisions with intelligence and vigor, The 





articles upon the subject in the Western New 
Yorker, at Warsaw, Wyoming County, are es- 
pecially good, Between this time and the elec- 
tion we hope to be able to consider more in de- 
ms some of the more important changes pro- 





THE ST. THOMAS TREATY. 


Ow the 15th of October the extended time 
allowed by Mr. Sewarp and the Danish Min- 
ister for the ratification of the St. Thomas 
treaty expires, and unless it be again extended 
by Secretary Fisn the whole negotiation fails. 
But it can not end in this way without deep 
and lasting disgrace to the United States, It 
was a negotiation undertaken at the urgent en- 
treaty of the Secretary of State, approved by 
the President. It was conducted upon the 
part of Denmark with the utmost honor and 
friendliness, and a strict regard for the wishes 
of the people most nearly interested. The 
treaty was ratified by the agents of both gov- 
ernments, and Senators were informally con- 
sulted before the definitive vote was taken 
upon the island. It was then submitted to 
the Senate, and it has neither been confirmed 
nor rejected; it has been contemptuously neg- 
lected. Such conduct is discreditable to the 
Senate, and it is mortifying to the nation. It 
authorizes every government in the world to 
decline to treat with any authorized repre- 
sentative of the United States, until it learns 
whether it can regard his authority as evidence 
of his accord with the treaty-making power. 
It justifies England in saying to Mr. Mor- 
Ley, and Spain to General Sickzs, ““‘ We are 
very glad to see you, but you will understand 
that we can not possibly tell whether you rep- 
resent the wishes and sentiments of your Gov- 
ernment.” 

It is very true that the Constitution requires 
the consent of the Senate to a treaty, and that 
the Secretary of State has no authority to bind 
the country to do what he may think ought to 
be done—to buy parts of continents, islands, 
and other real estate at what may be consid- 
ered enormous prices. But the facts must be 
considered. The offer to buy was made by the 
Secretary and President of a party which eon- 
trolled the Senate. It was peculiarly fair to 
suppose, therefore, that the Government was a 
unit. This probability became virtual certain- 
ty when the same Secretary's similar action in 
regard to Alaska was most promptly support- 
ed by the Senate, and when personal inquiry 
of Senators disclosed no hostility to the St. 
Thomas project. It was only natural under 
such circumstances that Denmark should take 
measures to sever her connection with the isl- 
and; and that she should feel hurt and insult- 
ed by the disdainful omission even to consider 
the treaty enough to reject it. Indeed, the 
omission can hardly be called disdainful. It 
seems rather an unhandsome evasion of the 
question, because of a consciousness that no 
satisfactory and honorable reason could be urged 
for rejection. There is no doubt that a first- 
rate power would not allow a treaty negotiated 
under such circumstances to be left without 
consideration. It would demand explanation 
in a tone that we know Denmark can not use, 
and which, therefore, it is still less pardonable 
in us to provoke. 

It is plain that the Secretary of State and 
the Senate should save the country from the ill 
fame of such conduct, and a friendly power 
from so gross a humiliation. Let the Secretary 
extend the term for the ratification of the treaty. 
Then let the Senate fairly and frankly consider 
it. If it rejects it let it state the reason, and 
not content itself with sic volo sic jubo; and 
then to avoid so unpleasant a complication here- 
after, and to make treaty negotiations possible 
with self-respecting governments, let it strictly 
define the limits of executive action in the in- 
itiation of treaties. But we sincerely hope 
that a wise regard for the position of a friendly 
little power and for the fair fame of the United 
States will, in this instance and under the pe- 
culiar circumstances, induce the Senate to rati- 
fy the treaty. 





CITY ELECTIONS. 


In the following article we propose to point 
out a few of the grave frauds which in the city 
of New York are perpetrated upon the people, 
and by mean: of which the will of the majority 
is set aside in more instances than the public 
would, without examination, suppose possible. 
It is not our purpose to refer to the iniquity of 
fraudulent naturalizations, to false registry, or 
to the voting by repeaters, all of which crim- 
inalities are carried on to a great extent, but 
simply to those frauds which are perpetrated 
on election-day at the polls, and by the very 
men who are appointed to protect the purity 
and honesty of the elections; to the crimes 
against the principle of self-government and 
republican institutions, which have made our 
municipal politics a reproach and by-word 
throughout the land. We shall expose only 
one link in a system of fraud which is so pow- 
erful in its various ramifications that it abso- 
lutely controls elections in our city, and utterly 
stifles the voice of the people. 

The inspectors, canvassers, and poll-clerks 
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of the elections are appointed by the Police 
Board, which is nominally a non-partisan body, 
composed of two Democrats and two Republic- 
ans. There are four inspectors, two canvass- 
ers, and two poll-clerks in every election dis- 
trict, of which there are three hundred and 
forty within the municipal limits. Of these 
one-half are selected from among the Repub- 
licans, and the other half from the Democrats ; 
and were this selection carefully made, a per- 
fect security would be obtained against fraud ; 
but by reason of the many local quarrels, the 
running of independent candidates, the schisms 
in party organizations, and the united interest 
of rogues to deplete the city treasury, improper 
and unfit men are frequently selected. In fact, 
this is carried so far that it has become a com- 
mon expression among politicians ‘‘ that the can- 
vassers and inspectors have been promised to 
certain candidates and denied to others”—an 
expression which means that the irregularities 
we are about to enumerate were to be committed 
in favor of one person and against another. 
And it must not be forgotten that for these 
illegalities the Republican Police Commission- 
ers are almost as much to blame as the Demo- 
cratic ones, 

The duty of the inspectors on election-day 
—and to that alone we confine our remarks— 
is to receive the votes and deposit them in the 
boxes. The canvassers count the ballots at 
the close of the polls, and the poll-clerks keep 
the records, which are transmitted immediately 
to Police Head-quarters, and subsequently to 
the Board of Supervisors, who are ex officiis 
county canvassers, and whose sole duty it is to 
compute the total result either in Assembly, 
Senatorial, or Aldermanic districts, and give 
certificates of elections to those candidates who 
have a majority in all the election districts with- 
in their precincts, By this system it will be 
perceived that frauds by the canvassers and in- 
spectors, if any are committed, are fatal, and 
can not be corrected at any subsequent stage 
of the proceedings. The law requires the bal- 
lots to be returned to the boxes, and the boxes 
to be sealed up and sent to the station-houses ; 
but this statute is practically disregarded. Con- 
sequently there is no legal mode of going be- 
hind the returns, except by summoning every 
voter—a proceeding that is manifestly imprac- 
ticable. 

If an inspector changes the ballot which is 
handed to him nobody can prevent his doing 
so; the voter may protest, but if he makes him- 
self offensive he will be ejected by the police, 
under the orders of the inspectors, who have 
control in such matters by their general author- 
ity for preserving order at the polls. Cases 
frequently occur where parties objecting to the 
reception of illegal ballots have been arrested, 
while those depositing them have been permit- 
ted to go free, and any protest against the ac- 
tion of the inspectors leads invariably to arrest 
and detention in the station-house. Inspectors 
have been known deliberately to throw away 
the ballots of voters and openly to substitute 
others, and to continue doing this for hours in 
spite of all remonstrances, while in other cases 
they have been observed to effect the substitu- 
tion by a little sleight-of-hand, and more secret- 
ly. In the contested election case of M‘Kre- 
VER agt, Wua.en, the following evidence was 
given: 

‘ Lewrs H. Larran was a register and inspector in 
this district, and he testifies that during the entire 
day Inspector M‘Quane received the Assembly bal- 
lots, and he dropped many of them on the floor, and 
substituted others from his coat pocket, which he de- 
posited in the ballot-box. Attention was called to it, 
and Larran expostulated with him, when he replied, 
‘You have got too mach to say around here altogeth- 
er; if you don't hush I will punch you in the head.’ 

“In addition, it is satisfactorily proven that, in oth- 
er instances, offensive and even obscene epithets were 
used to intimidate voters who declined to cast their 
ballots for Mr. Wuaren. That others who insisted 
upon their righte to take the oath prescribed by law 
were violently taken from the polls by persons pre- 
tending to act in the capacity of special sheriff's dep- 
uties, with no attempt on the part of the Board of In- 
spectors to prevent such violence.“ 

Many other instances equally gross could be 
given, but these are sufficient for the occasion. 
They depend not upon mere opinion or com- 
mon rumor, but have been frequently proved 
by uncontradicted evidence in open court. Bad 
as they are they do not equal in enormity the 
frauds committed by the canvassers. The lat- 
ter officials, as soon as the polls close, proceed 
to count the votes. This is usually done by 
taking up ten votes at a time for a candidate 
and calling “‘tally;” whereupon the entry is 
made in his favor to that effect. But it is no 
unusual thing for the canvasser to take fifteen 
votes before he calls “ tally” for one man, and 
require only five for the opponent, thus making 
an error fraudulently of five votes against one 
and five in favor of the other, or ten in all. In 
such cases the packages are immediately thrown 
around the room or piled on the floor, to be 
burned up as soon as the iniquity is completed. 

In one instance the poll-clerk insisted upon 
standing behind the canvassers who were car- 
rying out this scheme in spite of their orders to 
him to sit down; and the entire canvass was 
suspended until a telegram could be sent to Po- 
lice Head-quarters to ascertain whether the re- 
cusant was not under the domination of the 
canvassers. In this particular case, the Pres- 
ident of the Board of Police replied that the 


poll-clerk could perform his duties in any part 
of the room, and the result was that the oppo- 
sition candidate received a majority in that dis- 
trict, and in no other in his ward. 

But a simpler and more effectual way of car- 
rying the election is to change the votes bodily 
from one side to the other. For instance, if 
Mr. Brown, to whom the canvassers have been 
given, receives three hundred votes, and Mr. 
Jones, who is not approved by the political mag- 
nates of the city, obtains six hundred, the six 
hundred are transferred to Mr. Brown, while 
Mr, Jones is only allowed the three hundred 
that were polled in favor of his adversary. By 
these means the tally between the poll-lists and 
the returns is maintained, and a cleaner and 
easier operation is performed, while the effect 
is equally conclusive. So far and accurately 
are these and kindred frauds carried ont, that 
certain local politicians can often carry a dis- 
trict by a specified majority established before- 
hand, In one case a Ninth Ward politician 
was compelled by party pressure to go against 
a friend who was a candidate, but promised that 
the district should be given to the opponent by 
only eight majority; and he was much cha- 
grined and made many apologies because by 
accident the majority rose to twelve. In that 


district, but the returns showed over four hun- 
dred votes. 

Publicity is always given to the names of the 
canvassers and inspectors who are selected by 
the Police Board, and unobjectionable men are 
often chosen in the first instance. But these 
are changed afterward in those localities where 
fraud can be most readily perpetrated. On the 
day preceding, or on the very day of election, 
often as late as three or four o'clock in the aft- 
ernoon, the canvassers will be changed, and 
some tool of iniquity substituted for a good 
man. There is no time for appeal or protest or 
argument; the new man appears with his writ- 
ten authority; and if the original appointee 
makes any trouble he is immediately dragged 
away by the police, No candidate opposed to 
the regular organizations of either party is safe 
for a moment. He may imagine that he has 
decent and honest canvassers and inspectors, 
but they may be removed at any moment and 
the vilest men substituted. In this connection 
we make the following extract from the points 
in the M‘Krever case, to which we have al- 
ready referred : 

“ The two inspectors, M‘Qcvane and M‘Kewwa, were 
both supporters of Waaten. M‘Kiowa admits that 
he has been arrested several times, that he was last 
imprisoned in 1864, and that he has since been locked 
up in the station-honse ‘for raising a disturbance in 
the house at night with his father and brother,’ and 
M‘Quvape can't remember whether be has ever been 
arrested or not.” 

It must not be supposed that we mean to say 
that these enormities are committed in every 
election district ; far otherwise; this would be 
neither desirable nor possible. Elections are 
rarely carried by other than a close vote, and 
the manipulation of this in a few districts will 
usually answer every purpose ; where it will not, 
the regular organizations have to submit to a 
defeat, But if any of our readers will take the 
trouble to go to Police Head-quarters on election- 
night they will find a number of horses and bug- 
gies waiting there. At occasional intervals a 
man will be seen to enter one of these and drive 
off at furious speed. If our readers follow him 
they will find that he goes to a certain district 
where the proper men for the purpose are in 
control, and that he gives them certain direc- 
tions, The returns have been examined as 
they come in at head-quarters, the number 
of votes required to elect has been ascertain- 
ed, and the orders thus secretly given are to 
make up that number. It is thus that free ex- 
pression is given to the will of the people in the 
city of New York, and Democratic majorities 
are rolled up which overslaugh the votes of the 
honest Republicans throughout the State, 

We have only referred to a few instances in 
support of our statements, but we could give 
dozens of cases; not on hearsay evidence or 
public rumor, but duly sworn to, either before 
some committee of the Legislature or in the 
presence of the court. Every point that we 
have specified can be readily sustained, and is 
perfectly well known to all the practical work- 
ing politicians of the city. Nor is the sole in- 
jury traceable to the direct fraud, but is a con- 
sequence of it and of the knowledge of the im- 
possibility of fighting against it. People become 
discouraged when they feel that it is useless to 
struggle against a superior power ; they surren- 
der without an effort when they are assured be- 
forehand that such an effort would be in vain ; 
and especially are the smaller politicians certain 
tosubmit to the dictation of the controlling body, 
when by resisting they could effect no good, and 
would be sure to incur a dangerous enmity. 





THE PRINCE AND THE EMPEROR. 


Tue recent speech of Prince Narotzon 
ought to be studied by party orators as an il- 
lustration of independent party criticism. The 
cousin of the Emperor, a probable member of 
the Regency should the Emperor die, and a 
possible successor to the throne, is really of the 
Emperor's party. But he has outlived many 





illusions and penetrated many more. He is, 


case there were seventy-five actual voters in the | 


! 
| 
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to borrow a theological phrase, a rationalist in | 
imperialism, He does not deceive himself by 
supposing that any glamour surrounds his 
heavy cousin in the minds of Frenchmen, and 
he knows that the family glory proceeds from 
the uncle. He has observed men and studied 
history, and he has undoubtedly decided that 
the only hope for the present dynasty in France 
lies in its transformation into an entirely con- 
stitutional government. In his speech, there- 
fore, he does not hesitate to demand it. He 
does not praise the plan of the Emperor as the | 
only plan, but he points out its serious defects, 
and he criticises the imperial régime with the | 
vigor of a friend. This is the point which | 
makes his speech interesting as a study of true 
party oratory. It is serviceable, not servile. 

Prince Naroeon says that the Senatus Con- 
suitum indicates that henceforth liberty is to be 
the strength of the empire. This he believes 
to be an imperial tradition, and he makes the 
remarkable assertion that his studies have sat- 
isfied him that his uncle, the great Naro.gzow, 
returned from Elba a convert to constitution- 
al principles. He does not deny that the na- 
ture of his genius made him prone to adopt old 
practices, but he is sure that his reason was 
convinced. The difficulty with the govern- | 
ment of Louris Purtirre was, that it represent- 
ed the electors and not the people, and the ca- 
tastrophe was therefore inevitable. But now, 
when there are ten millions of electors, the gov- 
ernment must represent their wishes. The 
Prince, therefore, logically objects that the Min- 
isters are responsible, not to the Assembly, but 
to the Senate, which is appointed by the Em- 
peror. Moreover, during the six months’ ad- | 
journment of the Assembly the Senate may 
legislate under the Presidency of the Emperor, 
and even vote the budget. Then the Senate 
alone has the right to discuss the Constitution, 
which is preposterous, The election districts | 
should no longer be gerrymandered by imperial 
decree, and the mayors of cities should be elect- 
ed by the municipal councils, and not appointed 
by the Emperor. 

These are the demands which the Prince Na- | 
POLEON makes in the interestofliberty. He per- 
ceives, with every body else, the suspicious omis- 
sions and complexities of the proposed system, 
and he very truly says: ‘* When you seriously 
intend to practice political liberty, you will do | 
pretty much what all other free peoples have 
done and are doing.” That is the substance of 
the whole matter. If Lours Naroveon intends 
to establish a free constitutional system, the nec- 
essary measures are obvious. If he does not 
adopt them, his design may very properly be 
suspected. The justice of the Prince's criti- 
cisms is entirely unaffected by his personal 
hopes and intentions. Whether he appears 
in his Majesty's opposition to propitiate pub 











lic favor, or to act as a scout and feeler for his | 


Majesty, or is merely exercising his wits to 
amuse himself, or is in fact the honest critic 
that he seems, his speech undoubtedly points 
out the discrepancies between the provisions of 


the Senatus Consultum and a true constitution- | 


al system. 





NOTES. 
Tue late Legislature of New York omitted to 


ask the Governor to send to Washington a cer 
tified copy of the ratification of the Fifteenth 
Amendment. It was suggested that therefore it 
would not be recorded in the State Department 
The acting Secretary of State therefore wrote to 
the Governor, who answered that the Legislature 
had not directed him to apprise the Secretary of 
State, but that he acceded to the request, and 
forwarded a copy officially attested by the clerks 
of the two Houses. 
that such an act is not official notice. But the 
Governor has nothing whatever to do with the 
amendment except as the Legislature may ask 
him to send notice of its action to Washington 
The ‘‘ official notice” which the law requires is 
of course a copy officially attested by the proper 
Legislative authorities ; and this notice has now 
been transmitted to the State Department. 





Tue poem upon this page was evidently sug- 
gested by the illustration in the Weekly for Au 
gust 28, called ‘‘ An Heroic Boy.” It is not the 
first time that our illustrations have suggested 
good poems. The striking sketch of ‘* Sheri- 
dan’s Ride,” which was published in the Weekly 
soon after the Battle of Cedar Creek, which has 
been often attributed to Mr. Nast, but which 
was really by Mr. Erryyoer, furnished the mo- 
tive for Mr. Tuomas Bucnanan Rean's poem 
of the same title. A volome of poems by Huw 
ry Asser, the author of the “ Stowaway Boy,” 


| has recently been published by A. D. F. Rav- 
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Wao makes and unmakes the postage stamps ? 
The old style was neat and excellent, the new is 
execrable. There was a pleasant sentiment in 
the portraits of distinguished citizens, but pic- 
tures of locomotives and jockeys are absurd. We 
learn that there is to be another change, and we 
hope that the reform will be a restoration, and 
that the stamps will “ stick.” 





Tue Gold Telegraph, erected by Messrs. 
Avex. M. Hays & Co., in front of their store, 
No, 23 Maiden Lane, will prove as useful to all 
persons interested in the price of gold as it is 
novel and ingenious to the general public. The 


indicator is placed upon a pedestal ten feet high, 


Thereupon the World insists | 





with telegraphic « ym at the Gold Room, 
by means of which all changes in price are 
instantly and faithfully recorded upon its dial 
As nearly every one in the street 
interested in these changes 
ment can but be + 
venience, 


onnect 


is more or lees 


this new 





arrange- 


egarded as of great public con- 


Tue Rev. Wu. H. Micowre has jost returned 
to New York after an absence of sixteen months 
in England, whither he went mainly to submit 
to an operation upon his eyes by Graarrre, of 
Berlin, the most eminent of I uropean oculiste 


Although his sight is slightly improved, the op- 


gh 
eration was, nevertheless, not a success 
“Seasons return, bat not to him retarne 

Day, or the eweet approach of ev'r rt " 

Or sight of verna jloom, Or summer's rore, 

Or flocks, or herds, or human fece diving 

Hut cloud inetead, and ! ge dark, 

Surrounds him, from the che il weys of men 


cut off 


While abroad, especially in Rngland, Mr. Mir. 


: . s 
BURN was made the recipient of mach attention 


from gentlemen eminent in literary, social, and 
professional life. During his trave's he had rare 
opportunities of *‘ seeing’ and hearing what was 
going on among the notable folk of the Old 
World, and these observations be has embodied 


in a couple of lectures: one, *“* What a Blind 
Man saw in Paris ;" the other, “‘ A Blind Man's 
Experience in search of Sight.” These he pro- 
poses to deliver during the com'ng lecture sea 


son, They can not fail to be very popular, 


THE STOWAWAY 


(Saggested by our [)ustratioe Hu B 
4 


BOY. 


Weekly for 


Wwewn three days forth upon the salty sea, 
There came out the ck a little boy; 
Not wherewithal to pay his way hac he 
Vet looked up to the broad free sky wit) 7 
His face was bright and fair r wha good 
Shines out and fears not e tood 


But on the boy a doubting eye was cast 
And soon there questioned m the aster’s matet 
He said that 
Had hidden him, with / i bade him wait 
Within the place until they rea i the shore 


his step-tather, near mast 


| Where a kind aunt would give him from her re 


The mate was slow to fee! the story true 
And thought the s gave the boy his food 
And often questioned hur efor e crew) 
The boy replied with stcadfast fortitude 
At last the mate a wed gia : 
Should be confessed or clee the boy must dic 


| Thereat he bade a sailor fetch a rope 


And pointing to the yard-arm, sternly said, 
“ Boy, in ten minutes yx “ ) : 

* And know the solemn er “~ u j : 
Unless you speak, and spurn the lie away 


The boy knelt dow: 


Above its hell of fire the tortured steam 
Shricked, hissed, end groaned terror and in pa 
Vet worked the sln; cat muscles, shaft and | 
The vessel seemed 4 sea-g ra 
Beating the denser air st floods the world, 
And round and round her watery wings were wh 


The sky bent over the contented sea, 
And, like the be face, was both pure and clear: 
The ship’s folk gathe , d him anziously 
The Lord's 
The mate, in tears, 


Caught up the boy a 


and asked ui he might pra 


= 


Praver from ! earnest lips t 


| Truth’s simple grandeur is her priceless wear, 
And virtue is the crown t 
So plain is she that even a 
To take ber hand and go where she will tread 
Not her shall serpent error fascinate, 
She strikes it down and rules in time 


Cling thou to Truth and keep her rigid 4, 
Nor pander to the false on eithe: e 
Truth dwells with wied: 
Leads on to honor, is ia 
Oh, in thy trial hour, whate’er befa 
Trust her with firm f& 








DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


New Yorx has one mile of raliroad to1 [ 
niation: New Jersey, one to 002 New Hampebire 
one to Vermot et 626 6 

| one to 927.9; Connect 


.7 of pop. 


Massachusetta, 
1 é Pennsylva 
Ohio, one to 148; Michigan, one to 


nia, one to 765.5 
| 649.8: Indiana, one to 605.6; Lilinole ne to TULS 
Wisconsin, one to 989.4; Minnesota, one to T47 lowa, 
| one to 760: Nebraska, one to 285; Keanenas, one to 
| 457 ; Weat Virginia, one to 1941; Virginia, one to 600 
| North Carolina, one to 1900.7; & h Carolina, one 
to 700; Georgia, one to 710.46; Florida, one to 342.2 
Alabama, one to 1152; Mississippi, one to 800; Ten 
nessee, one to T78.2 
Senator Brownlow, of Tennessee, has sold his to 
terest in the Knox wi ind eave that bence 
forth he owns no part ny newspaper establish 
ment in that State or eleewhere 
Governor Chamberla em ty in the Maine elec 
tion, September | s estimated at about 8000 over 


both the other candidates 


FOREIGN NEWS. 








| Tur Emperor poleon was eum fer v socovered 
to appear in the etreetse of Pa eptember wo 
dave later he pres led at a Council of Minister 
The remains of La Palme n have beon interred 
by the eide of her husband's in Weetmine Abbev 
A letter from Liverpou!l t he Btate jk ; 
Washington states t i ptagior 
r hoof and 1 ith d 1 k 
attle in several par I | Altt 
fatal as the rin : 
great care to pre . " " 
States 
i Victor Emanue! ' ented that his eon, the 
Duke of Genoa, esha ea didate for the Spanish 
| throne. The proap« ft Duke of Genoa, as a 
candidate, are tot 
| Capeeans, 
} The Spanish pree e excite 
General Bickles’s p 





that the Unites 
bane as be home journals ¢ 
aay that he was appointed Minister to Spain 





yerents 


: slmply 
because he favored the annexation of Cuba to the 
United Statea. 

Thomas John Penn, the last descendant of Willams 
Penn, receutly died in London. 
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THE HUMBOLDT CENTENNIAL. 


Tue 14th of September—the 
centennial anniversary of the birth- 
day of ALEXANDER Humpo_tpt— 
was celebrated generally through- 
out the country. In Boston there 
were three distinct celebrations, 
the most important of which was 
at the Music Hall, where Prof. 
Acassiz delivered an eloquent eu- 
logium upon the scientific career 
of his great countryman and pred- 
ecessor in science. But the most 
remarkable of the celebrations in 
this country took place at the New 
York Central Park, where was un- 
veiled a bust of Baron Humno.prt, 
of which we give an illustration on 
this page. 

It is a somewhat singular fact, 
that the only busts that have yet 
been located in Central Park are 
those of Scnitter and Hum- 
BoLpT, both Germans. This bust 
of Humpotnr is said to be the best 
in existence. It was made by 
Prof. Gustav Brarser, of Ber- 
lin, who was a friend of Hem- 
BoLDT in his lifetime, and who pos- 
sessed the only mask ever taken 
of him. He has recently modeled 
a bust of Humpotpr for the King 
of Prussia. 

The bust of Humgotpr in Cen 
tral Park is located near the Schol 
ars’ Gate, at Fifth Avenue and 
Fifty-ninth Street. It rests on a 
square pediment of granite, and has 
a total height of twelve feet from 
the ground. Itis about three times 
the size of life, and presents a most 
attractive appearance. In front it 
bears the inscription, ‘‘ ALEX. VON 
Hvumpo pt ;” on one side the name 
of the artist, ‘‘Gusr. BLarser— 
JSecit, 1869 ;” and on the other the 
names of the makers, ‘‘Grore 
Howaupr & Sony, geg. Braun- 
schweig, 1869.” 

The number of persons present 
at the celebration was not less than 
25,000. On either side of the busi 
a platform was erected, covered 
with a large awning, and hung 
around with bunting (the Ameri- 
can and German flags intertwined). 
Small American flags also deco- 
rated the front and sides of these 
platforms. The one on the right 
was reserved to the speakers, the 
Committee of Arrangements, and 
the invited guests, and the other 
was appropriated to the reporters. 
The various singing societies, hav- 
ing filed into the Park, took places 
in front of the bust, the flags of 
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BUST OF BARON ALEXANDER YON HUMBOLDT, NEAR THE SCHOLARS’ GATE, NEW YORK CENTRAL PARK. 
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THE GRAVES OF AVONDALE—SHUPP’S HILL GRAVE-YARD, NEAR PLYMOUTH, PENNSYLVANIA.—Skercuep py Taro KR. Davis.—(See Paer 634 
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BROTHER LEONARD. 
By JULIA KAVANAGH 


. since I passed 
years of youth when we 
I say, al- 
are born to 
rs to sit passively and 
od upward to this pres- 
ent hour—when I sit writing alone, a white- 
of Provence— 
the nt wi of ther Leonard's 

lif uw been mylot. No lover ever came to me; 
i ve @ dmy path, But I 
regret it, though I 
pale and withered. 
gs and its torments, had 
to anoth 
ld I have known 
which grief never 


and stilled for- 





ways seemed to me 


to think t has, 


ome of us 





hateau 





y 


taken me 


‘ iered, but a great joy ke 


» my brother 
For in 
actors in the 
livided. Some 
the g us destinies Lhe star sets or 


splendor, 


Le ird s life was not an eventful one, 


and leaves 
a gt k of light behind it through the dull 
an see, they are 
autiful than 
1, who live and 
faithful hearts. 
at is it to my 
world never 
knew tl it lost in him a pure heart, chivalrous 
“at in the 
knight who knew 
proach nor fear, and who died in 
] g without a stair My 


| lance sword 


, more be 





true as that w! h once t bosom 
neither re 
all honor after 
Leonard 
but there are oth 
»in which blood 
struggled nobly 
how to bear de- 
) triumph over a 
er more worthy 
“nbered man, 
d ithe youngest of a large 
ro in this old Provencal 
Mediterranean 
w enough, at least I 
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be. But why do I speak of all this? I am the 


last of the De Lansaca, and in my languid veins 
their once hot Provengal blood is dying away 











feeb! 

We were great and rich once, say the records 
of Provence: but the religious wars proved our 
undoing We were Catholics, and had many a 
fight with our old foes and neighbors, the De 
Sainte Fovs, who held the new faith. We beat 
them. of irse ; but though we were fierce and 
revengeful scorned tc enrich ourselves with 
t poils of our enemies; and as they soon bent 
to the storm, the warfare which well-nigh ruined 
us left them rich Better times came for them, 

“ e times for us; they married heiresses 
and threve, while we wedded poor girls, had 
large families, and got poorer and poorer. We 
} but a slender pittance left under the First 
Napoleon's reign, but we hated the De Sainte 
Foys, whose grand old chateau on the opposite 
hill went on adding wings and building ‘* pavil 
lons,” while our poor old manor crumbled away. 
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and I were the only sur- 


rs of a large family, and many years divided 
us. Both our parents were dead, and we lived 
here alone with a maiden aunt, a pale, faded 
woman, such as I am now, who glided noiseless- 


ly about the old rooms and seldom spoke. 

De Sainte Fovs were handsome, 
all the De Lansacs were <ali. My brother was 
six feet high, a gaunt, thin young man, with 
features, keen eves, and heavy eyebrows. 
ut sportsman, yet most inconsist 
tender-hearted. I never saw him strike his 
, | never saw him hurt a fly; once his gun 
ut of his hands he was the gentlest of creat- 
For all that he was a great hater. Es- 
did he hate the 
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pecially Corsican, as he called 
Bonaparte, and perhaps he hated him all the 
more that the De Sainte Foys were devoted to 
the new dynasty, and spent all their time in Par- 
is. I remember the scornful looks my brother 


often cast on the closed windows of their cha- 
teau. ‘' Just like them,” he mattered. ‘‘ Time- 
thing for money, any thing for 
just like them 

Ly as 


servers ; any 
rank 
scent to a convent when I was ten years 
old, and I remained there till I was seventeen. 
the nens were very kind to me, but spite their 
kindness I pined for my old home, and the sea 
} ig up the beach, and the green garden with 
its mutilated statues and its little fountain. So, 
onvent-gates into the 
which had been sent for me with 
Jean, I was, spite a few 
at parting from my,kind companions, 
as gay asalark. The sun was setting when we 
reached home. The sun-burnt land looked flood- 
ed with fire and gold, and our old manor seemed 
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almost fresh and young again in the glorious 
light. I skipped lightly out of the little jolting 
car; I ran up the stone steps, still as worn and 
uneven as of yore; I entered the bare old hall 
with all the grim De Lansacs looking down at 
me from the "edie—te © were not a handsome 
family—and I felt the happiest creature alive, 
till my aunt, coming down stairs to meet me, told 
me that Leonard was away in Paris, and that no 
one knew when he would come back. This so- 
bered me at once. I felt anxious. ‘The times 
were troubled. Napoleon had left Elba and 
been ——er at Waterloo. Monsieur De 
Sainte Foy, I knew, was a proscribed man, for 
we had met a party ‘of soldiers in search of him. 
Yet, surely—surely, my brother, the Corsican- 
hater, was safe! ‘*Oh yes, quite safe,” answered 
my aunt. Then, looking at me wistfully, she 
added, ‘‘ Rose”—oh, what a mockery that name 
of mine seems now!—*‘ we have a guest. Our 
old cousin the Viscount died, you know, leaving 
a widow and child almost destitute ; they are 
both here, and are likely to remain. You will 
do well to be friendly with them. Madame De 
LLansac is a great beauty, and has been rather 
spoiled, and her little girl is very willful; but 
still,” said my aunt, looking at me in that wist- 
ful way, ‘you will do well to be friendly with 
them.” ‘Youth is inclined to friendliness, and 
as my aunt's real meaning never once occurred 
to me, I cheerfully promised to be all that the 
beautiful Madame De Lansac could wish. I had 
no immediate opportunity of showing her how 
amiable I was; she did not appear, and when 
my aunt left me to attend to some domestic mat- 
ters | remained alone. 

But does solitude really exist for youth with 
the delightful companionship of its thousand 
dreams and hopes and wishes, which are ever 
flitting about it like gay motes in the noonday 
sun? Besides, could I feel lonely in the home 
of my childhood? I went up to my old room, 
and found it unchanged after all those years; 
then I ran down to the garden, so fresh and 
dewy in the pleasant evening; I explored every 
green nook, I looked fondly at the poor old stat- 
ues and fancied that they looked back kindly at 
me. I was half crazy with the joy of being home 
again. 

Of all the rooms in the manor there was one 
which, even as a child, I had dearly liked—the 
upper room in the square turret, whence there 
was a view of land and sea unrivaled in the 
province, it was said. Why should I not climb 
up to it now, like the Lady of Malbrouk in the | 
ballad, and gaze at a blue sea and a pale sky, 
where white stars began to twinkle, though the 
horizon was still rosy with departed fires! Per- 
haps I might even see a boat gliding along the 
waters—one of those low boats with broad lateen 
sails which I had so often thought of in my in- 
land convent home. 

There is a broad central staircase in our man- 
or, with steps of massive stone and balustrades 
of iron, which takes us to the highest floor of the 
house, and ends in a long corridor, full of doors, 
all leading to untenanted chambers save one, 
which gives access to the dark and narrow spiral 
stairs that climb up the body of the square tow- 
er, aud take one to a little room with four win- 
dows and a terrace around it. I seldom go there 
now, for my breath has failed me of late; my 
sight, too, is weak and dim, and sees no more 
as it once beheld them the glories of God's world ; 
but I was light as a bird then, ay, and as keen- 
eyed too, and in a few minutes I had reached the 
room in the tower. It was much altered from 
my childish remembrance of it. I had ever 
known it bleak and bare-looking, and now it 
bore manifest signs of being tenanted. There 
was a flask of wine on a table, and when I cu 
riously lifted up an old piece of tapestry which 
divided the room in two, I saw with surprise 
a low camp-bed behind it, ‘‘I suppose some 
servant sleeps here,” I thought, and stepping out 
through one of the windows on the terrace I 
looked around me with a delight which made 
me forget all else. The evening was very bright | 
and clear, the sea lay calm and lovely beneath 
me, and far as the eye could reach there spread 
a noble land stretching to the base of purple- 
looking hills, It was very fine, but I had no 
time to linger over the beauty around me. I 
was roused by a sound of voices coming from the 
room within. Hiding behind the shutters of the 
open window I listened and peeped in. 

**T tell vou I can not,” said a man’s voice; 
‘‘and I never said that I could. You must 
marry him.” 

The low weeping of a woman answered him. 
I saw the man first. He was no servant, as I 
had thought, but a gentleman, and, though long 
past youth, one of the handsomest men I had 
ever seen. He stood facing me with his arms 
folded across his breast, and a careless, defiant 
look in his dark eyes, that gazed steadily on the 
clear evening sky. The lady was leaning against 
the wall with one of her hawds resting on a chair. 
I could not see her at first, but when she turned 
her face to me I was bewildered at her beauty. 
He was handsome, but enchanting loveliness are 
the only words that can describe her. If such 
she looked to me when overpowered by sorrow, 
what must she have been when gladness beamed 
from those deep blue eyes, and happy smiles 
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| questioning eyes ; 





played on that sweet young face with its cloud 
of golkien hair! I had never seen two such | 
handsme creatures out of the fairy tales, and | 
I was all amazement to see them here. 
“*O Heavens!” she cried, clasping her white | 
hands in an agony of grief, ‘‘have I betrayed 
him for that?” 
‘** Why need he know it?” asked her compan- 
ion, drawing toward her. I was very young, 
very innocent, and would not understand their 
meaning; but some revelation of it came to me 
when the door of the turret-chamber, which had 
remained ajar, opened, and my brother Leonard 
came in with such a look on his white face as I | 
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had never seen there before. She uttered a low 
ery, and starting back he turned pale as death ; 
but Leonard raised his hand, and uttered an im- 
perious ‘“‘ Hush!” which silenced them. For a 
moment the room was so still that I could hear 
the low dash of the water on the shore below. 

‘**So that is the end,” said Leonard, looking 
at them in sorrow and in scorn; ‘that is the 
end of trust and faith in man and woman. Do 
not answer—hear me both. Madame, I shall 
deal first with you. As the widow of my cous- 
in you asked me for a home, and I gave you 
one. When you came to this house with your 
child, your beauty, I confess it, touched my 
heart; but if you had not one day given me to 
understand that you had seen my love, and that 
it might be welcome, I never should have wooed 
a lady so young and so beautiful as you are. On 
such a hint, however, I spoke, and was accepted. 
I promised to become your protector and the fa- 
ther of your child ; and you, I suppose, agreed to 
be true tome. How have you kept your pledge? 
Speak—but no, do not answer ; be silent—let not 
at least your lips be perjured, ‘even though your 
heart is false.” He ceased: he was dreadfully 
agitated, and the lady sobbed pitifully: but he 
soon recovered, and turning to her companion he 
said, almost calmly: ‘*‘ You, Monsieur De Sainte 
Foy, came to me in your peril, and, trusting to 
my generosity and honor, bade me revenge the 
old feud of our ancestors by saving your life. 
How did I receive you? Like a brother. And 
how have you repaid me? You know on what 
errand I went to Paris. Well, Sir, I have suc- 
ceeded; you are pardoned. You can leave this 
house; you need its shelter no more. You can 
go back openly to your own home, where you, 
too, have a child, Sir, a boy, for whose sake you 
implored my compassion; but mark my words, 
do not forget to take this lady with you.” 

**T can not—I am married,” sulkily said Mon- 
sieur De Sainte Foy, for the first time attempting 
to answer my brother. 

** You are a widower, Sir,” answered Leonard, 
gravely; *‘ your wife died while I was in Paris. 
I repeat it, you can take this lady with you. 
And, Sir,” he added, his eyes flashing angrily 
from beneath his heavy eyebrows, “‘let me ad- 
vise you to do her justice. She is the widow 
of my cousin, and I will not see her wronged. 
I say no more; you are my guest, and though 
you have forgotten it, Sir, 1 remember it still.” 

So saying, he turned away and leftthem. My 
eyes were blind with tears, and my heart was full 
of sorrow for my brother Leonard. I stood a while 
looking down at the swelling bosom of the sea; 
then, when I was, or at least when I looked calm, 
I entered the room. The guilty pair had van- 
ished. they left the manor that night, and this 
was the story of my brother’s youth. 

From that day forth Leonard was an altered 
man. He took to books, and became a great 
reader. His gun was added to the ‘rusty old 
armor in the hall, and remained there unused ; 
his days were spent in the library. His two 
hounds, Capitaine and Diane, used to go and 
seek him there, looking at him with wistful 
but though they always got a 
caress and a kind word, they could not lure him 
forth. ‘*Why should I go and murder poor 
harmless creatures that never wronged or be- 
trayed me?” he once said, and that was the only 
allusion I ever heard him make to the treachery 
that had darkened his existence. The blessing 
of a long life was not granted to the betray- 
ers. Both died within a year of their marriage. 
Young De Sainte Foy was brought up in Paris, 
and seldom came to Provence ; his step-mother’s 
child was adopted by a distant relation of her mo- 
ther, and taken to Tours; she, too, married and 
died young; we never saw her. And thus time 
passed, and I became a sedate old maid, and aft- 
er my aunt's death kept house for my brother 
Leonard, a hale and vigorous old man, whose 
locks were gray indeed, but whose step was as 
firm and whose eyes were as keen as ever. He 
was cheerful, too, and the joyous heartiness of 
his laugh was something to remember in a man 
of his years. We left home rarely, and the last 
time that business took us forth our return was 
made memorable by a very unforeseen event. 
We had been a week away, and I felt heartily 
glad when I saw once more the square tower 
rising above the yellow front of our old manor. 
Leonard, too, uttered a relieved “‘ Ah!” as he 
helped me to alight, and Geneviéve, our trusty 


| old female servant, came forth to meet us with 


a beaming face. 

**Thank Heaven!” she said, crossing herself, 

‘it had seemed a hundred years since we had 

gone away, but all was right now, and the little 
girl had come quite safely, praised be Heaven! 
A real cherub! For though her grandmother 
had been foolish and wicked enough to marry 
a De Sainte Foy, the child—glory be to all the 
saints !—did not belong to that brood.” 

Here was news for us! The relations of that 
poor little orphan, our sixth or seventh cousin, 
had with rare coolness transferred her to us, and 
taken advantage of our absence to deceive poor 
Genevieve. Without uttering a word my broth- 
er opened the door of our sitting-room. It is a 
large room, with brown oaken walls and a pol 
ished floor. A stream of red sunshine from the 
west was pouring in through the farthest win 
dow, that at which I always sit, because it has 


| a deep recess and a broad ledge on which I put 


my work. To this ledge the little stranger had 
climbed, and there she now sat in a forlorn atti- 
tude, with her feet gathered beneath her, and her 
little hands clasped around her knees. She might 
be six or seven years old. She looked fair as a 
lily in her deep mourning, and when she turned 


| toward us, and shook back her yellow curls to 


look at us with wistful wonder in her deep blue 
eyes, I knew at once the lovely face of her beau- 
tiful grandmother. I looked at my brother Leon- 
ard. His heavy brows were bent, and his keen 
eyes fasiened on the child with a steady gaze. 








if he had not died rather suddenly, 


He smiled, too, rather a grim ironical smile, 
which seemed to say, ‘*So the traitress has come 
back to De Lansac after all.” But the little thing 
returned his look very fearlessly, and, to my sur- 
prise, smiled up in his face, and never minded 
me. 

We had not the heart to send her away. 
kept her, and I soon loved her dearly. She was 
a good, lovely, and joyous creature. It was like 
having a bird, or a sunbeam, or any thing bright 
and gay, to have her in the house. Leonard 
never took the least notice of her; I sometimes 
fancied he did not see her, so unconscious did he 
seem of her presence. Yet of us two it was this 
cold and careless cousin whom the perverse child 
preferred. She would leave me any day to 
sneak after him. Lucie had been a year with 
us when Genevitve, who doted upon her, came 
in one afternoon with startled looks. The child 
was missing; she had been searched for over all 
the manor, and she was not to be found. My 
brother looked up from his book, and rose. I 
followed him up the central stairs, then up again 
in the tower to the chamber, which he unlocked, 
and there we found Lucie fast asleep in his chair, 
curled round like a faithful little spaniel waiting 
for its master. 

My brother never said a word, but took her 
up and carried her down stairs, still fast asleep, 
and when Lucie woke below she was on his knee, 
in his arms, and from that day forth in his heart. 
They were seldom apart. If you heard my broth- 
er’s stately step about the house, you also heard 
a pair of little feet pattering after him. His 
loud, cheerful laugh was ever echoed by a child- 
ish voice clear as a silver bell, and if he locked 
himself up in the library for an hour's lonely 
reading, his case was vain unless he also closed 
the window ; for Lucie would climb up to the sill, 
jump down, and, stealing behind his chair, lay 
her rosy cheek to his and mingle her golden locks 
with his irom-gray curls. How could he help 
loving a creature so endearing—one who thought, 
felt, loved, and hated as he did, and who detest- 
ed the De Sainte Foys as cordially as if she had 
been a genuine De Lansac? I tried to check 
he feeling: in the first place because it was un- 
christian, and in the second because the De 
Sainte Foys were in the shade just then. The 
son of my brother's betrayer lived in Paris, and 
squandered or gambled all his large property 
away. The old chateau itself would have gone 
leaving but 
one son, a young man of whom report spoke well, 
and who, after his father’s death, came to Pro- 
vence with the intention, it was said, of remain- 
ing. It seemed strange to see the windows of 
the old chateau open again after they had been 
closed so many years; but we got used to it. 

Monsieur De Sainte Foy had not been back 
more than a month, and Lucie was about seven- 
teen, when he unexpectedly called upon us one 
morning. I was working, Lucie sat by me un- 
winding silk, and my brother was reading, when 
yur solitary man-servant, Jacques, came in, and 
with scared looks announced our unexpected 
visitor. We all rose to receive the hereditary 
enemy of our house. He was a very handsome 
young man—all the De Sainte Foys were hand- 
some—with a manly young face, in which I did 
my best to read hereditary perfidy, but could 
not. ‘There was truth in his dark eyes, truth in 
his smile, and truth in the very sound of his 
voice 

** Monsieur De Lansac,” he said, coming for- 
ward, ‘‘our ancestors have not been friends, I 
am told; but I am young, I feel guiltless of the 
past, whatever it may be, and have no wish to 
cherish its resentments or its hatreds. I there- 
fore come to you hoping that you will be so good 
as to grant your neighborly advice and friendli- 
ness to one who, though a stranger to this place, 


We 


| means to live and die in the home of those who 








have gone before him. 

My brother smiled very kindly, and held out 
his hand, and thus a league of amity was struck 
between the last of the De Lansacs and the last 
of the De Sainte Foys. 

I had always deplored the old feud, but I had 
my fears about this reconciliation; and when 
young De Sainte Foy, who did much need my 
brother’s advice, became a frequent visitor at our 
house, I plainly told those fears to Leonard. 
Lucie was very lovely and very young. What 
if the young gentleman should be smitten with 
her, and win her heart! ‘‘ Well, and if they 
should love, where would be the harm ?” he re- 
plied, very kindly, 

Ah! what changes time can bring in its train! 
My brother actually wished for this thing; and 
when months passed, and no sign of it appeared, 
I read disappointment in his looks. Well, I too 
was disappointed. They were both young, both 
handsome, both gifted and good, and both ex- 
actly suited to each other, as it seemed to me. 
{ could not imagine how they met without pleas- 
ure and parted without pain, as unconcerned as 
if the magic of the word *‘ Love” did not exist 
for them. Besides, I longed for a love-story. 
There had been none in my own life; my broth- 
er’s had ended in bitterness. Why would not 
these perverse young things give me one? It 
would have been so pleasant to see them adoring 
each other, quarreling and making it up again, 
and going through their pretty idyl in the green 
garden of our old manor. I was sorry that they 
did not care for each other, and I could not help 
saying so to my brother one evening as we walked 
alone in the garden. Lucie was up in the tower ; 
she had taken a great fancy to it of late, and went 
up to it every evening. 

** And 1, too, am sorry,” replied Leonard, 
shaking his gray locks regretfully: *‘ for, Rose, 
I like that young man very dearly ; strange that 
a De Lansac should say so, is it not? But he 
does not care for the child, and love will be free. 
Where is she? In the tower, as usual. Let us 
go up to her. It feels close down here.” 


i do not know why I opposed Leonard's wish, 
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I seemed to have a presentiment of coming evil, 
and yet all I thought of was that the stairs were 
steep and high, and that the exertion would be 
too much for my brother. But he only laughed, 
and said he would go and see what stars the 
child was reading up there. He was soon tired, 
as I had foreseen, and obliged to rest on the 
dark stairs of the tower. A sound of voices 
from above came down to us. Lucie, if she 
was there, was not alone. I heard my brother 
breathing maa 

‘* Leonard,” I whispered, ‘‘let me go,” for it 
was a man’s voice that mingied with hers. 

He did not answer, but he put me by; in a 
moment, as it seemed, he had reached the door 
and pushed it open. I followed him in. Lucie 
was alone in the room. Without looking at her, 
my brother went straight to the window, and 
said, calmly, ‘“* You may come in, Sir.” 

And thus summoned, young Monsieur De 
Sainte Foy left the balcony and entered the 
room. I looked at-them both. ‘There they 
were—the two ingrates—as I had seen them so 
many years before; beautiful and deceiving, 
again betraying the kind friend and the gener- 
ous enemy ; but they were younger than in those 
by-gone days, and I could Tread shame and grief 
on their two faces. My brother looked at them 
with the very look which I remembered—a cold 
aud angry look; and he said, in a cold, hard 
voice : 

‘I have read somewhere that what has been 
is; that the same men and women live again and 
again to do the same deeds over and over, and I 
find the truth of it this day. You, Monsieur De 
Sainte Foy, came to me, your hereditary enemy, 
asking our old animosity to be forgotten; and 
when I opened my house to you, as if you had 
been one of its sons, you abused my hospitality. 
Even so did your grandfather act, Sir, when I 
saved his life many years ago. Hush! you will 
speak presently. You,” he added, turning to 
Lucie, ** have betrayed me, your adopted father, 
as she whose image you are betrayed me, her 
future husband; and, true to your destiny, you 
chose to do so with the descendant of the man 
to whom I was sacrificed. 1, wo, fulfilled my 
part in this repetition of an old story, for I was 
blind, trusting, and easily deceived. Well, as 
I acted before I shall act again. Let the lot 
you have chosen be your lot. You want this 
young girl, Monsieur De Sainte Foy? Take 
her! For the sake of the few drops of De Lan- 
sac blood which flow in her veins she may remain 
in the house till she becomes your wife; but I 
shall thank you both to have the wedding over 
quickly, and then let me see either of you no 
more.” 

Lucie buried her face in her hands, and sobbed 
pitifully ; but the young man became crimson, 
and said, passionately, 

‘**You wrong us, Sir; we have been impru- 
dent, but treachery was not in our thoughts. I 
repeat it, you wrong us.’ 

‘**Do you think I am angry?” replied my 
brother Leonard. ‘* Why, you could not help 
yourselves. It was in your blood to betray me, 
and it was my lot to be deceived by you.” 

**Ah! do not say so,” cried Lucie, attempt- 
ing to detain him as he turned to the door; but 
he who had so loved her looked at her so coldly 
that she shrank back afraid. So we left them ; 
and, turning back, I saw her sinking on a chair, 
pale as death, while her lover stood looking after 
my brother, gnawing his nether lip, as if he still 
smarted under the sting of thoee bitter words : 
‘It was in your blood to betray me.” 

Sad and bitter were the days that followed 
this ill-fated evening. I attempted to say a few 
words for poor Lucie, but my brother’s only an- 
swer was, ‘‘ Keep her out of my sight till they 
are married.” 

He was a willful man—one, too, whom the 
memory of a great wrong had embittered. It 
was useless to dispute his commands, and I told 
Lucie so. 

*“*T have deserved it,” was her only answer ; 
and she submitted, and kept out of his way. 

The wedding was to be a speedy one, accord- 
ing to my brother's wish; but, oh! how joyless 
were the few ~ oe and with how heavy 
a heart I made them! Three days before that 
appointed for the marriage I again tried to move 
Leonard. It was a clear and calm evening, and 
we sat together on the wooden bench in the 
bower where the dilapidated Pan is ever playing 
on a broken reed. I pleaded for the two cul- 
prits. I spoke of their youth, of the wish he 
had felt for their union, of forgiveness and indul- 
gence. He heard me ont, then said : 

‘* I trusted them, and they deceived me with- 
out need, without cause. By what magic can 
I ever trust them again ?” 

I felt silenced. What is there, indeed, that 
can restore a lost faith? Still, I was seeking for 
some argument wherewith to move him, when 
we were both startled by a sound of steps on the 
graveled path. Lucie and young De Sainte Foy 
stood before us. My brother's pale, thin face 
took a slight hectic tinge, and he looked angrily 
at them both, but said not one word. 

‘* Monsieur De Lansac,” said the young man 
—and I had never seen a nobler and a more 
loyal look on man’s face than I then saw on 
his—** we would not thus intrude upon you if 
we could help doing so, but we can not; be so 
good, therefore, as to bear with us for a few 
moments,” 


~ es may condemn 
ve love each other v 

dearly, but having no other means to convines 
Tere yon te lake Cent rover rather tien 
give you the right to think that we, the descend- 








ants of two who unhappily wronged you, have 
combined to betray you in your old age as you 
were betrayed by rh in your youth. In your 
presence, therefore, and with her full consent, I 
give up all claim to this young lady's love. Here 
I bid her adieu forever, and let the bitterness of 
such a parting atone for the imprudence which 
has cost us both so dear.” 

I looked at Leonard; I could scarcely see him, 
my eyes were so dim with tears; but he replied, 
in a low bitter voice : 

** Yes, the old man has but a few years to live. 
It will do to wait till he is in his grave, will it 
not ?” 

**Ah! we have not deserved this!” cried Lucie. 

** No, we have not deserved it,” answered her 
lover. “Sir, you wrong us very much indeed. 
A thought so cruel as that of waiting for your 
death never came tous. Our parting is to be ir- 
revocable. My house and land are to be sold, 
and the first vessel which leaves Marseilles will 
take me to India. We may never meet again ; 
and if we do, years will have passed over us— 
years and their changes. If you do not trust us, 
if you think we are acting a part and speculating 
on your grave, the sin be yours, not ours.” 

** Marvelous!” replied my brother Leonard, 
with a low, ironical laugh. ‘A young man gives 
up his mistress, a girl gives up her lover, and all 
for the sake of a gray-headed old man! Do not 
ask me to believe it.” 

“Sir, it is not merely for your sake that we 
part,” said young De Sainte Foy, with an angry 
light in his dark eye; ‘*it is also for the sake of 
our honor. Our error has sullied it, but our 
sacrifice shall redeem it; and you yourself, Sir, 
you our accuser, shall confess it.” 

My brother was staggered, but he would not 
relent. 

“Yes, yes, I know,” he said, impatiently ; 
** you think I am one of those soft-hearted stage 
fathers, who forgive the sinners and bestow their 
blessing in the last act. You are mistaken. If 
Lucie gives you up, she must give you up entire- 
ly. Do you hear, both of you—entirely? I ask 
for no sacrifice; I expect none. But if you do 
give up this thing for the sake of your honor, 
you must not look back.” 

**We mean it so,” answered the young man, 
in a low tone. ‘‘Lucie.” He turned to her. 
She twined her arms around his neck ; for a few 
moments they stood before us in the pale moon 
light, clas in so passionate an embrace that 
it seemed as if they could never again be sunder 
ed. Neither spoke, neither wept; but when | 
looked at them—so young, so fond, so noble, and 
so handsome—and thought that they were to 
art, I could not restrain my tears. My brother 
ooked on unmoved, and uttered not a word of 
relenting. Young Monsieur De Sainte Foy at 
length put her by, and walked away without bid 
ding us adieu. She stood looking after him, 
pale and tearless. 

** Lucie,” quietly said my brother, ‘‘ you may 
call him back, if you repent your choice.” 

She looked at him swiftly, with a vague hope, 

or child; but there was no relenting in my 

rother’s eye, so her face fell a little, and she 
only shook her head, as much as to say, “1 do 
not repent.” 

I have often wondered how my dear brother, 
so generous, so kind, could be so hard to these 
two. But he had trusted them entirely, and it 
pierced his very heart that they should have de- 
ceived him. Indeed, there was no reason why 
they should have done so. It must have been 
the waywardness of youth which allured them 
into this needless secrecy, giving sweetness to a 
hidden love. I could have made all these allow 
ances for them, it seemed to me; but Leonard 
could not. He was hard because he was him- 
self the soul of truth and honor, and he was un 
relenting because the memory of his old wrong 
had never ieft him. It may also be, that in his 
secret heart he thought to try the two culprits 
fur a time, and forgive them in the end; but it 
was not to be. 

Lacie bore this great trial with quiet fortitude. 
She looked pale, and her old joyousness was 
gone; but if she grieved or wept, she kept both 
tears and sorrow to herself. ‘To my brother she 
was as gentle and affectionate as ever. His 
manner to her was unaltered, save for a slight 
shade —a very slight shade — of more tender- 
ness. I think my heart must have been young 
still in those days, for ] kept on hoping to the 
last. I used to watch my brother Leonard's 
face, trying to read signs of pity or forgiveness 
in his hagsh features, but I saw them not. Then, 
I confess it, I acted a little part. 1 would sigh 
deeply within his hearing, or look persistently at 
the chateau of the Sainte Foys, when we were 
all in the garden, or murmur a “ Poor child!” 
whenever Lucie left the room; but my brother 
would not see, he would not hear—he never 
questioned me, nor gave me the opportunity I 
wanted. At length I got desperate, and spoke 
to him one evening. 

“ Leonard,” I said, “‘ will you not relent? Do 

ou know that young De Sainte Foy’s house and 

d are for sale, and will go to the highest bid- 
der? Do you know that he sails for India to- 
morrow on board the Memphis?” 

** You have seen him,” said Leonard, knitting 
his heavy eyebrows, ‘‘and he has asked you to 
say all this to me?” 

** 1 have seen him, but not spoken to him,” I 
replied, a little angrily. ‘‘ He is the shadow of 
his former self—so so worn, so sad, has he 
wy at all this. Do not let him go, Leon- 


** He will come back when I am in my grave,” 
answered Leonard, moodily. It was useless to 
argue. Mistrust had taken an iron grasp of 
him, and would not let him go again. 

On the evening of the following day we missed 
Lacie. Geneviéve told us that Mademoiselle 
had gone up to the tower; I guessed what had 
taken her there, but Leonard did not seem to 
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think that she might wish for solitude, for he | The diary will explain that his long term of serv- 


said to me, ‘‘ Let us go to her.” 

Never shall I forget the sight that met us as | 
we entered that ill-fated room. It was full of a | 
broad ruddy glow which came from the sea, 
lighting up the coast for miles around; a vessel 
was on fire! My heart seemed to stand still in 
the horror of that moment, and yet how I re- 
member the pale evening sky, with the round | 
white moon, and Lucie’s ghastly face and wild 
eyes, as she stood gazing on the cruel sight in 
mute despair ! 

My brother stared at the burning vessel. ‘God 
forgive me, miserable sinner!” he cried—‘* God 
forgive me!" And he sank back with a groan, 
and would have fallen but for me. 

He never recovered that blow; for it was the 
Memphis whose destruction we thus witnessed, 
and young De Sainte Foy, who had sailed in her, 
was not among the few who vy to tell her 
lamentable history. He was the last of his 
name, and with him ended the line of our he- 
reditary enemies. 

And Leonard, as I said, never recovered that 
blow. His vigorous old age gave place to de- 
crepitude ; his gray hairs grew white, his form 
was bent, his steps became feeble and unsteady. 
The knowledge that his mistrust and hardness 
had doomed that brave and true young man to a 
cruel death, and condemned Lucie, his darling, 
to go through the agony of such a grief, was 
more than he could bear. He brooded over the 
thought incessantly. 

The weather was fine, and that part of the 
garden where he could sit and look at the ché- 
teau of the De Sainte Foys, now closed forever 
on its ancient tenants, was that which he liked 
best. He would sit there, gazing at the shut-up 
mansion for hours at a time. When I tried to 
rouse him from this bitter contemplation he only 
shook his head and said: “* It was an old quar- 
rel, a long quarrel; it lasted ages, but the De 
Sainte Foys had the best of it in the long-run, 
Rose. Far better perish on board the burning 
Memphis—better lose love and life for honor, 
than live to be a hard and revengeful old man.” 
This was the thought that was killing him. 
**Make him forget,” said the doctor whom | 
called in, ‘‘and then you may hope to save 
him.” 

Make him forget! I would have laid down 
my life for it—oh, how gladly!—but it passed 
my power; Lucie herself did her best, and 
failed. What she really felt and suffered she 
never showed. She was a generous little creat 
ure, and from the first she buried her grief deep 
in her heart, and kept it there fast locked from 
our view. Her one thought seemed to be to 
cling to Leonard. He no longer read now, 
though when he could not go to the garden to 
look at the ch&teau of the De Sainte Foys he 
would sit in the library with a book lying unread 
before him, his moody eyes ever seeming to gaze 
on the tragic ending of the ill-fated Memphis. 
But no more then than formerly could he es- 
cape Lucie. She would steal in upon him as 
she had so often stolen in her childhood, and 
lay her cheek to his fondly and silently. I do 
believe she had never loved him more tenderly 
than she did then, perhaps because of the same 
deep grief through which they both suffered, and 
which, as I saw with an aching heart, was wast 
ing them both away. ‘This had lasted three 
weeks—weeks long as years—when the end 
came. We were all sitting in the garden, I re 
member, in that very arbor where the poor god | 
Pan is ever piping away, when Genevieve came 
up to us with startled looks. 

** Monsieur! — Mademoiselle!” she gasped. 
‘“* He is alive—here he is!” 

My brother rose as with an electric shock. 








He strode toward her ; he pushed her away, and 
then young De Sainte Foy stood living before 
us. *‘Sir,” he said, ‘‘I did not mean to in 
trude upon you; but my life has been saved by 
a miracle, and as I am told that the report of 
my death has been a heavy trouble to you, I 
come—” 

He did not go on. 

‘** Thank God!” gasped my brother. ‘‘ Thank 
God! But it is too much; ah! it is too much.” 

And it was too much indeed! 
too exquisite and too great for his true heart, for 
as he uttered the words he sank back on his 
seat and died. What sorrow, what faith be 
trayed and love lost had not done, the joy of 
seeing his hereditary foe safe and well before 
him did. 

My little tale is told. I am very happy, for 
my dearest Leonard has only gone before, and 
the two whom we both loved so dearly are blest. 
Yes, I am happy; but you know now what | 
meant when I said that the lot of some is te suf 
fer, and that of others to look on. This was 
certainly my lot, and maybe that is why, though 
so happy, I sometimes feel rather useless. My 
part is ended, and all I can do now is to remem- 
ber what I can see no more. Beit s0; memory, 
too, is sweet. 





LORD PALMERSTON’S DIARY. 


Tue private diary of Lord Palmerston has | 


been discovered. It commences when he was 
sixteen years of age, and it ends at the close of 
1830, when he assumed office as Foreign Secre 
tary. No continuance of the diary has been 
found. It seems to have been originally de- 
signed in its present form chiefly to explain why 
he left the Tories and took office under the Whig 
Earl Grey; a change which, according to Lord 
Palmerston’s chivalrous sense of honor, could 
only be justified by the fact that he was himself 
deserted by the party, when he was unseated for 
the University of Cambridge, for voting in favor 
of Roman Catholic Emancipation, although there 
had been an established compact, according to 
which that subject was to have been an open one. 


The joy was | 





ice as Secretary at War was not from the want 
of many overtures to accept higher offices. His 
lordship was importuned by Mr. Perceval, as 
Mr. Pitt's successor at Cambridge, to assume 
Mr. Pitt's office of Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
But George IV. thought that he should find a 
more pliant Minister in Mr. Herries, and Mr. 
Canning was compelled, after a visit to Windsor, 
to make an awkward apology to Lord Palmer- 
ston, by offering him a British peerage and the 
Governorship of Jamaica. 

Lord Palmerston’s diary is written in a hand 
only a little less firm and graceful than W alpole’s, 
but it is quite as legible. It is not a mere record 
of facts, but a gallery of pictures and sketches, 
in all of which are clearly to be seen the style of 
an accomplished master. It is, besides, some- 
thing more. A scene between the writer and 
the Duke of Wellington, when Mr. Huskisson's 
dismissal or his being retained was in dispute, is 
of the very highest and finest style of serious 
comedy: graphic, dramatic, and so lifelike that 
the actors seem bodily defore us. 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Very Steve-cax.—Here we read of a clever inven- 
tion: A private soldier in California has tovented a 
new method of skimming milk. He fits a Sne gauze 
sieve to a hoop of the «ize of the pan. The milk is 
then poured into the pan «0 as to a little more than 
cover the sieve. When the cream has risen the beop 
is lifted, and the cream is thus completely cmneeel 
We fear the invention is not likely to come into use 
in New York. The sieve would have a sinecure, for 
to attempt to remove cream from New York milk 
would be like shaving a pig for wool—SAcar nonsense 

- -_ 

Were I court-plaster, I would be 

A patch upon her lip, 
And spend my life in ecstasy, 

And sip, and sip, and sip 
Were I « pair of spectacies, 

How dearly would I prize 
A situation cn her nose 

To gaze into her eyes! 

-_ , 

A Goop Lares.—An enthusiastic poultry-k 
writes to suggest that the Great Bastern should be 
now called the Great Hen, becanse it has lid so many 
cables, and brought some of them up, too! 

-_— 

Little Howard came into the room where his mother 
had just hung up aciean curtain, and made the astate 
observation, ‘Ob, ma, the window bas got on a clean 
sbirt I" 

— <_ — 
An old writer gives the following as the amount of 
sleep demanded 
* Nature requires five; 
Custom gives seven ; 
Laziness takes nine 
And wickedness eleven.” 
-—- -_- 

In view of the continually increased recurrence of 
railway accidents, the following resolution should be 
adopted by our State Legislatures 
Whereas, human flesh and blood are not valued 
upon railways so highiy as they should be, and this 
is one of the chief reasons why accidents occur, 

Be it enacted, therefore, that no signalman, or guard, 
or any other servant, shal! work on any railway more 
 - eight hours in the twenty-four, which constitate 
a day. 

Be it enacted further that, with the view to the en 
couragement of proper care and caution, Directors 
shall be personally iiable for damages, to be asseased 
according to the schedule here anuexed 

SUMEDULE 


A Black Eye 00 
A Jammed Finger hor 
A Bruised Funnybone boo 
A Sprained Ankle 1m 
A Fractared Rib ny 
A Broken Leg hone 


Be it enacted, also, that in case of loss of life an an- 
nuity of not less than five hondred dollars a year shall 
be paid by the Directors ont of their own pockets, and 
not those of their shareholders, to earch child of the 
deceased, together with a pension of one thousand 
dollars a year to the widower or widow of deceased, 
if such survive. 

- a 

“The woman qnestion”—What shall I get for a fall 
bonnet? The “man qnestion”--Where shall I get 
money enough to pay for it? 

: a 

Mrs. Partington, in !llustration of the proverb, ‘A 
soft answer turneth away wrath,” says “ that it is bet 
ter to epeak paragorically of a person than to be all 
the time flinging epitaphs at him.” 

4 <= ‘ 

Tue Rations tuat Surronr Po.iwewen - 

rations. 


Corpo 


equsteneeeeiipemmmenaness 
A judge and a joking lawyer were conversing about 
the doctrine of transmigration of the souls of men 
into animals. “ Now,” said the judge, “sappose you 
and I were turned into a horse and an ass, which 
would you prefer to be?" “The ass, to be eure,” re 
plied the lawyer. “Why?” asked the judge. * Be 
cause,” was the reply, “1 have heard of an ass being 
judge, but of a horse, never.” 
e - 
A PRETTY MAIDEN'S SOLILOQUY. 
Oh, dear me! I 
Am ready to cry, 
And it sometimes seems as though I should die: 
Nobody knows 
The number of woes 
That beset such a maiden as I 


They call me a flirt, 
And try to convert 
Me into a hateful, contemptible prade 
If they don't mind, 
I think they w find 
That I'll soon teach them what to conclade. 


As for the beaux 
Heaven only knows 


Why they seem so determined to prosecute me; 
w 





hat under the eun 
l ever bave cone 
To make them act so, | can't see 


If they ask me to ride, 
Or to walk by their side, 
Whenever I think they're about to propose, 
I manage the thiag 
Contriving to bring 
The subject at once to a close 


Bat then if I wait 
It may be too late 
For men are but fickle at beat (¢o they aay); 
I think Ili decide 
(Oh dear! how I'm tried) 
To accept one without more delay 


Now John will be bere 
To-night, without fear, 
It will be very easy to just tell him “ yes ;" 
But hie hair ie so leht, 
And his whiskers too bright— 
He'll wait a while longer, I guess! 
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SEPTEMBER. 
Fiasu out, thou glowing ember 
Of a year that is expiring, 
With the flame of red September 
The maple woodlands firing ; 
With the sparkle and the glinter, 
And the flush of royal wine, 
Warm our chilly bearts ere Winter 
Shali seal thee with his sign. 


The sumach bush is turning 
To gold and crimson splendor, 
The maple woods are burning 
Far in the distance tender; 
The tinted hill-sides glimmer 
Within a purple haze 
Their brigatness growing dimmer 
As fade the Autumn days. 


The vines, in gorgeous tangle, 
O'er hoary rocks are trailing, 
Each roughened point and angle 
With brown and scarlet veiling; 
And where the pine-tree towers 
The purple asters bloom, 
Lifting their starry flowers 
To light the emerald gicom. 


The apple-tree commences 
To shed its fruitage mellow, 
Beside the orchard fences 
The golden-rod is yellow; 
And all the green things growing 
Have ripened to their fall, 
With Autumn sunsets glowing 
And golden over ail. 


Flame higher, fading ember 
Of a year that now is dying, 
While the hues of red September 
Are on the hill-sides lying ; 

In the beauty and the sweetness 
Of these perfect Autumn days 
Crown all the year’s completeness 

With @ corcnal of praise. 


———— = =—_—=—s 


VERONICA. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Aunt Margaret's Trouble.”’ 


Xn Pive Books.— 200k ¥. 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE GAUNTLET. 


Sir Jous Gas, after his first appearance in 
the vicar’s parlor, came daily to sit there. 
lis afternoon visit beceme an established cus- 
tom, and, after the second time, it seemed as 
though he had been familiar there for years, 
ile grew stronger very quickly. It was not 
long before he began to speak of departing. 
There seemed, indeed, to be no valid reason why 
he should linger at the vicarage. And yet he 


staid on. 
**] shall go abroad as soon as we have some 
assurance of milder weather,” he said to Mr. 


Levincourt. “Spring is delicious in Italy. I 
shall wait, however, until J hear that the Alps 
are not tvo impassable ; for, of all things, I de- 
test a sea vovage, and the two hours in the 
Channel are always worse to me than a week’s 
land traveling. Meanwhile—” 

** Meanwhile, why not remain here ?” said the 
vicar. “There is no need for you to make a 
move until you set off for the south.” 

To this Sir John Gale replied that his intru- 


sion at Shipley vicarage had already been long | 
enough; that he should sever forget his host's 
kindness, but it behooved him not to trespass on 


it too far; that, although he certainly had no 
ties of friendship or relationship which specially 
claimed his presence just then in any other part 
of England, he must nevertheless make up his 
mind to say farewell to Shipley as soon as the 
doctor's permission to travel could be obtained. 

All this, and more to the same purpose, said 
Sir John Gale. And yet he lingered on. 

The spring set in early, after a severe winter. 
By the beginuing of April there came soft, bright 
days, with a southerly breeze which tempted the 
inmates of the vicarage forth from the house. 

Some such days immediately followed the din- 
ner-party at Mrs. Sheardowa’s. 

One afternoon Sir John, beholding from his 
chamber window Miss Levincourt strolling in the 
garden, presently ventured forth to join her. 

“*May I walk here, Miss Levincourt?” he 
asked, pausing at the threshold of the glass door 
that led into the garden. 

**Oh, by all means! But is it sunny enough 
here? ‘The evergreens give a very damp shade. 
If you are not afraid to venture further, you 


would have more warmth and a southern aspect | 


there, beyond the gate.” 

So Veronica and her father’s guest wandered 
slowly on and on, leoking out over the common 
dappled with cloud shadows, gazing at the far, 
hazy horizon, pausing now and again for a mo- 
ment, but still proceeding in their course until 
they reached the church-yard of St. Gildas. 

Sir John declared that the balmy air was a 
cordial that did him more good than any medi- 
cines. Still, warm as it was for the season, he 
dared not sit in the church-yard to rest, and, as 
he turned to go back, he was evidently tired. 

A frown darkened his face. ‘* I ought not to 
have come so far without Paul,” he said. “I 
am still so dev—so unaccountably weak.” 

“Tt is my fault!” exclaimed Veronica. ** Let 
me be Paul's substitute.” She offered Sir John 
the support of her arm with perfect tact and 
self-possession, as though it were the most nat- 
ural and ordinary proceeding in the world. 

After that occasion the daily walk became a 
matter of course. 


The temporary absence of Miss Desmond from 























the vicarage was by no means regretted by Sir 
John. In truth, he did not like Maud. Some 
word to that effect escaped him in speaking to 
Veronica. 

** You must not say that to papa, Sir John,” 
said she, looking quietly up at him. 

** Say what?” 

** That you do not like Miss Desmond.” 

**Of course net. I never said so to any one. 
It would be untrue, Miss Desmond is a very 
charming young lady, very charming and very 
young, and perhaps her youth explains a slight 
touch, the very slightest touch, of—self-sufficien- 
cy. We grow tolerant and skeptical as we get 
older. Helas!” 

‘* Maud is not self-sufficient. She is only very 
earnest and very honest.” 

** Miss Desmond is happy in having so warm 
and generous a friend. And pray do not accuse 
me of any want of respect for Miss Desmond. I 
have no doubt that she possesses the most ad- 
mirable qualities; only her manner is a little—a 
little hard and chilly, if I may venture to say so.” 

‘* At heart she is really very impulsive.”’ 

** Is she?” 

** But she has great self-command in general.” 

**T am bound to say that she must have. Any 
thing less impulsive than Miss Desmond's man- 
ner | have seldom seen. But forgive me. 1 will 
not say another word that shall even seem like 
disparagement of one for whom you entertain so 
warm an affection.” 

Sir John spoke with a winning deferential soft- 
ness of manner, and looked with undisguised ad- 
miration into the beautiful face by his side. 

Such looks were now not rare on his part. 
Veronica, in her retrospective meditations, could 
recall many such glances; could recall, too, 
many soft words, so soft as to be almost tender, 
spoken in her ear during the afternoon stroll in 
meadow or garden. She was flattered and touch- 
ed by the deference toward herself of this man, 
whose character she perceived to be imperious, 
almost arrogant, to the rest of the world. 

Others had been admiring and deferential be- 
fore now. Mr. Plew would endure her scornful 
raillery with abject submission; bat then Mr. 
Plew was habitually submissive to every one, 
and was, after all (she reflected), a very insig- 
nificant individual indeed. 

That young man, that Mr. Lockwood, the 
other evening had shown himself very sensible to 
the fascinations of her brightness and her beauty. 
He was not abject, truly. No; he was manly 
and modest, and he looked, and spoke, and 
moved in a way which showed that he thought 
himself the equal of any one among Captain 
Sheardown’s guests. Nevertheless, in Veroni- 
ca’s apprehension, he was not so. Although she 
had chosen to put down Emma Begbie’s ill- 
breeding, she had been, to a certain degree, mor- 
tified by her contemptuous tone. 

Sir John Gale was a different kind of person 
from this young Lockwood, whose father had 
been educated by the bounty of Admiral Shear- 
down. 

To be ** my Lady Gale!” 

The words rang in her ears. She whispered 
them to herself in the solitude of her chamber. 
Wealth, station, and all that was alluring to the 
girl’s vanity and ambition, were in the sound. 

In those earliest years of existence during 
which, as some think, the deepest and most abid- 
ing impressions are made on the character, the 
ideal of happiness held up before Veronica's eyes 
was an essentially ignoble one. The possession 
of such delights as may be summed up in the 
vulgar word ** finery” she was directly or indi- 
rectly taught to look upon as an aim to be at- 
tained. As she grew older, and the life that lay 
before her in Shipley-in-the-Wold became clear 
to her apprehension, an eating discontent took 
hold upon her like a slow poison. At times, in 
recalling her mother’s stories of her young days 

in Florence, a passion of envy and longing would 
make the girl's heart sick within her... Not that 
those things which had made Stella Barletti gay 
and happy would have altogether satisfied her 
daughter. The latter had more pride and less 
simplicity. Stella liked to “‘ far figura,” as the 
Italian phrase goes; to make a figure in the 
world. But her ambition never soared on a very 
daring wing. She was perfectly contented to 
accept Russian hospodaresses laden with eme- 
ralds, or even Princesses Della Scatoli da Salsa, 
crowned with paste diamonds and enameled with 
effrontery, as her social superiors, and to enjoy 
the spectacle of their real or sham splendors ex- 
actly as she enjoyed the spangles and tinsel of 
the ballet in carnival. 

Not so Veronica. She would willingly be sec- 
ond to none. There were moments when the 
chance mention of Maud Desmond's family, or 
an allusion to the glories of the ancestral man- 
sion at Delaney, made her sore and jealous. She 
would even be rendered irritably impatient by 
Maud’s simple indifference on the score of her 
ancestry ; though the least display of pride of 
birth on the part of her father’s ward would have 
been intolerable to Veronica's haughty spirit. 

Yet Veronica was no monster of selfish con- 
sistency. She was often visited by better im- 
pulses apd a longing for a nobler aim in life. 
But the first shock of practical effort and self- 
denial repulsed her like a douche of ice-cold wa- 
ter. There came no reaction, no after-glow, and 
she shrank back shivering, with a piteous cry of, 
**I can not be good.” * 

She knew herself to be wretchedly dissatisfied. 
And, although her youth and bodily health at 
intervals asserted their elasticity, and broke forth 
into a wild flow of gayety and good spirits, she 
was yet, at nineteen years old, secretly consumed 
by dreary discontent. 

Then she told herself that it was easy for hap- 
py people to be good. ‘‘If I were but happy, I 
should be good and kind and generous,” she 
said. 

And latterly the thought had taken possession 





of her that it would make her happy to become 
my Lady Gale. ! 

Opportunity is the divinity which o— the 
ends of most love affairs, let them be rough-hewn 
how they will. Under the favoring influence of 
residence beneath the same roof, daily walks to- 
gether, and evenings spent in each other's soci- 
ety, the intimacy between the vicar’s daughter 
and the stranger sojourning in her father’s house 
grew rapidly. The disparity of age between 
them offe no obstacle to the familiarity of 
their intercourse. 

There are some men who accept the advance 
of age, and even make a step to meet it; there 
are others who painfully and eagerly fend it off ; 
again, there are some who simply ignoreit. To 
this latter category belonged Sir John Gale. 
You could not say that he indulged in any undue 
affectation of juvenility. He merely seemed to 
take it for granted that such affectation would 
have been entirely superfluous. 

From the first moment of seeing Veronica he 
had been struck by her remarkable beauty. And 
not the least attraction in his eyes was the con- 
trast between her character and her position. 

** Who the deuce would have dreamed of find- 
ing such a girl as that in an English country 
parsonage !” he said to himself. 

In their conversations together Veronica had 
spoken of her mother’s early life, and bad not 
attempted to conceal her own longing to quit 
Shipley-in-the-Wold, and Daneshire altogether, 
for other and brighter scenes. He had noted, 
with a sort of cynical good-humor, the girl's as- 
piration after wealth and display; her restless 
discontent with the obscurity of the vicarage ; 
the love of admiration which it required no very 
acute penetration to discover in her. But these 
traits of character were by no means distasteful 
to Sir John. Coupled with a plain face or an 
awkward manner they would have—not disgust- 
ed so much as—bored him. United to rare 
beauty and a quick intelligence they amused and 
attracted him. And then, to complete the spell, 
came that crowning charm without which all the 
rest would have wasted their sweetness on Sir 
John Gale: the fact that this young, brilliant, 
and beautiful girl desired very unmistakably to 
be pleasing in his eyes. 

If she be not fair for me, 
What care I how fair she be? 


might have been said, and said truly, by the 
baronet, respecting the loveliest woman ever cast 
in mortal mould. Time and self-indulgence, in 
proportion as they had indurated his heart, had 
rendered his egotism more and more keenly sens- 
itive. 

It gratified his egotism to be, from whatever 
cause, en object of attention to Veronica. He 
cared not to ask himself whether she would have 
lowered her beautiful eyes to have regarded him 
for an instant had he been poor and obscure. 
His wealth and rank were ge of himself; in- 
separable from that capital 1, which filled up for 
him so large a space in God's universe. 

‘*The girl would make a furore if she were 
known,” he said to himself. ‘* Her coloring, 
hair, and eyes are perfect. And she has spirit 
enough for Lucifer!” 

Nevertheless he had not gauged the beight of 
Veronica's ambition. 

Day by day, and hour by hour, the attraction 
exercised over him by her beauty grew stronger. 

** You are not such a votary of Mrs. Grundy 
as your friend,” he said to her one day. 

** As Maud?” answered Veronica, laughing. 
Then she continued, with a disdainful toss of her 
head, *‘ No, truly; I suppose my Italian blood 
renders me incapable of worshiping at that shrine. 
Diomio! Life issoshort! And so little sweet! 
Why embitter it voluntarily with Mrs. Grundy ?” 

“Yet in your heart—confess now—you are a 
little afraid of her?” 

** I] might answer you as you answered Maud: 
am I a pickpocket to be afraid of the police- 
man ?” 

** Miss Desmond's retort did not hit the case. 
The policeman merely administers laws: Mrs. 
Grundy makes them.” 

‘* She shall make none for me,” said Veronica, 
looking very handsome in her scorn. 

Sir John gazed upon her curiously; but he 
said no more at that time. ‘The subject, how- 
ever, seemed to have a peculiar attraction for 
him, and he returned to it frequently. 

On the Friday morning preceding the Sunday 
fixed for Maud’s return home there came a let- 
ter to the vicar from his ward. The purport of 
it was, to ask his leave to stay a short time lon- 
ger at Lowater House. ‘There was to be a con- 
cert at Danecester, to which Mrs. Sheardown 
had promised to take her. At the end of the 
letter were a few words about Hugh Lockwood. 

‘** Do you know, Uncle Charles,” wrote Mand, 
‘that Mr. Lockwood knows my Aunt Hilda? 
He heard accidentally that I was a niece of*Lady 
Tallis, and he then mentioned that he and his 
mother had made her acquaintance at a water- 
ing-place three or four years ago; and that Mrs. 
Lockwood and my aunt became quite intimate. 
They have not seen her for a long time; but she 
promised to let them know whenever she came 
to London. I can not have seen Aunt Hilda 
since I was seven years old, when she came one 
day to see poor mamma; yet my recollection of 
her is a correct one, for Mr. Lockwood describes 
her as a small, slight woman with delicate feat- 
ures and beautiful eyes. ‘This is just what I 
remember. Only he says she is now sadly 
faded.” 

**Dear me!” said the vicar, “odd enough 
that these Lockwoods should have come across 
Lady Tallis! Here is a postscript for you, Ve- 
ronica, asking you to send back some dress or 
other by Captain Sheardown’s man. See to it, 
will you?” ‘Then the vicar, having handed his 
daughter the letter, went away to his study. 

Veronica read the letter hen. beginning to 








h ht. She remembered what Miss Beg- 

bie had said about him, and her lip curled. She 

tiegh ae yall yp en of such a one as Mr. 
wood! Emma ie should 

her tone some day. Pazienza 1) recat 

Veronica got together the articles for which 
Maud had asked, and as she did so she scarce- 
ly knew whether she were glad or sorry that 
Maud was going to remain a while longer at 
Lowater House. 

“Dear old Maudie! I hope she will enjoy 
herself.” Then she wondered what Maud would 
say to her daily walk with Sir John Galé, and 
whether Maud would perceive the growing devo- 
tion of his manner toward herself. And then 
she looked in the giass with a triumphant smile. 
But in a moment the blood rushed up to her 
brow, and she turned away impatiently. Was 
she afraid in her secret heart, as Sir John had 
said? No; not afraid of the gossiping malice 
of the world; not afraid of Mrs. Grundy. But 
she had a latent dread of Mand’s judgment. 
Maud had such a lofty standard, such a pure 
ideal. Bah! People all wished to be happy; 
all strove and struggled for it. She, Veronica, 
was ++ least honest to herself. She did not gild 
her motives with any fine names. She longed 
to be happy in her own way, instead of pretend- 
ing to be happy in other people's way. 

That very afternoon, Sir John Gale announced 
that Mr. Plew had told him he might quite safe- 
ly venture to travel. He made the communica- 
tion to Veronica as they stood side by side lean- 
ing over the low wall of St. Gildas’s church-yard, 
and looking at the moss-grown graves, all vel- 
vety and mellow under the slanting rays of the 
declining sun. 

**Mr. Plew was very hard and cruel,” said 
Sir John, in a low voice. ‘‘ Very hard and inex- 
orable. I tried to hint to him that my strength 
was not yet sufficiently recovered to render my 
taking a journey a safe experiment. But it was 
in vain. Was he not cruel?” 

Veronica stood still and silent, supporting her 
elbow on the low wall of the grave-yard, and 
leaning her cheek on her hand. 

** Was he not cruel, Veronica?” 

His voice sank to a whisper as he uttered her 
name, and drawing nearer, he took the unoccu- 
pied hand that hung listlessly by her side. 

Her heart beat quickly; a hundred thoughts 
seemed to whirl confusedly through her brain. 
But she stood immovably steady, with her eyes 
still turned toward the green grave-yard. 

**I—I don’t know. I suppose—I should think 
not. You ought to be glad to be well enough to 
go away.” 

He drew yet nearer, and pressed the hand that 
lay passive in his clasp. 

** You think it natural to be glad to leave Ship- 
ey ?” 

** Very natural.” 

**You hate this place and this life. I have 
seen how uncongenial all your surroundings are 
to you. You are like some bright tropical bird 
carried away from his native sunshine, and caged 
under a leaden sky. Leave it, and fly away into 
the sunshine!” 

** That is easily said!” 

** You are not angry?” he asked, eagerly, as 
she made a move to walk back toward the house. 

**Why should I be angry? But the sun is 
sinking fast, and papa will expect me. We had 
better return to the house.” 

‘Stay yet an instant! This may be our last 
walk together. What would papa do if you did 
not return home at all?” 

** Really I do not see the use of discussing so 
absurd an hypothesis.” 

**Not at all absurd. 
day.” 

**There is Catherine at the gate, looking for 
us. I must go back.” 

** Ah, Veronica, you ave angry with me?” 

[77 No ” 


It must happen some 


**'Then it is the shadow of Mrs. Grundy that 
has darkened your face. Why does she come 
between poor mortals and the sunshine ?” 

** Nonsense !” 

“TI told you that you were afraid of Mrs. 
Grundy in your heart. 

** And I told you that you were mistaken.” 

They had been walking toward the house, side 
by side, but apart, and had by this time reached 
the little iron wicket which gave access to the 
lawn. Here Sir John paused, and said, softly : 
‘Well, I have been obedient. I have come 
home; or rather, you came, and I followed. 
Perhaps there was no great merit in that. But, 
Veronica, if you are not angry that I have dared 
to call you so, give me a token of forgiveness.” 

**T have told you that I am not angry.” 

**Yes; but you say so with your face turned 
away. Notonelook? See—that glove that you 
are pulling off—give me that.” 

‘** Pray, Sir John!” murmured Veronica, hur- 
rying up the gravel path, ‘‘I request that you 
will not touch my hand. ‘The servant is there, 
within sight.” 

‘The glove, then! Fling it down as a gage 
of defiance to Mrs. Grundy, if you refuse to give 
it as a token of pardon to me!” 

She ran past him quickly, up the steps and 
into the house. 

As she entered it a little brown glove fluttered 
in the air and fell at the feet of Sir John Gale. 





THE GRAVES OF AVONDALE. 


Ow the outskirts of Plymouth, near the scene 
of the recent colliery disaster, there is an old 
grave-yard known as Shapp’s Hill, of which we 
give an illustration on page 629. It is full, ap- 
parently, as interments do not seem to have been 
recently made in the cemetery proper. Tangled 


briers grow about the graves, and thistles higher 
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than one’s head wave to and fro, while the gold- 
en-rod lifts its bright flowers above the most pre- 
tentious marble slab, The fences had to be re- 
moved to make room for such of the victims of 
the Avondale calamity as resided in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the colliery. 

On Thursday afternoon, September 9, the first 
bodies were brought to this place for interment. 
Widows and orphans, townspeople, and stran- 
gers were assembled on the knoll. The burial- 
service in the Welsh language was quickly over, 
and just as the crowd was dispersing a bright, 
beautiful rainbow was set among the clouds. 
Fur in the distance is the Nanticoke Gap, near 
which the smoke may be seen to arise from the 
ruins of the Avondale breaker. 

Many of the bodies of the miners were taken 
direct from Avondale to Scranton and other 
towns, whence they had come to work in the 
Avondale Colliery. The Shupp’s Hill grave- 
yard is the burial-place nearest to the scene of 
disaster. 





HEAT FROM THE MOON. 


A LONG-VEXED question—one which astrono- 
mers and physicists have labored and puzzled and 
even quarreled over for two centuries at least— 
has at length been set at rest. Whether the 
moon really sends us any appreciable amount of 
warmth has long been a moot point. The most 
delicate experiments had been tried to determine 
the matter. De Saussure thought he had succeed- 
ed in obtaining heat from the moon, but it was 
shown that he had been gathering heat from his 
own instruments. Melloni tried the experiment, 
and fell into a similar error. Piazzi Smyth, in 
his famous Teneriffe expedition, tried the effect 
of seeking for lunar heat above those lower and 
more moisture-laden atmospheric strata which 
are known to cut off the obscure heat ravs so ef- 
fectually. Yet he also fuiled. Professor Tyn- 
dall, in his now classical ‘* Lectures on Heat,” 
says that all such experiments must inevitably 
fail, since the heat rays from the moon must be 


of such a character that the glass converging-lens | 


used by the experimenters would cut off the whole 
of the Junar heat. He himself tried the experi- 
ment with metallic mirrors, but the thick London 
air prevented his succeeding. 

The hint was not lost, however. It was de- 
cided that mirrors, and not lenses, were the prop- 
er weapons for carrying on the attack. Now 
there is one mirror in existence which excels all 
others in light-gathering, and therefore necessari- 
ly in heat-gathering, power. The gigantic mir- 
ror of the Rosse telescope has long been engaged 
in gathering the faint rays from those distant stel- 
lar cloudlets which are strewn over the celestial 
vault. 
ing arms, the spiral nebula with mystic convolu- 
tions around their blazing nuclei, the wild and 
fantastic figures of the irregular nebula—all these 
forms of matter had been forced to reveal their 
secret under the searching eye of the great Par- 
sonstown reflector. But vast as are the powers 
of this giant telescope, and interesting as the rev- 
elations it had already made, there was one de- 
fect which paralyzed half its powers. It was 
an inert mass, well poised, indeed, so that the 
merest infant could sway it, but possessing no 
power of self-motion. The telescopes in our 
great observatories follow persistently the motions 
of the stars upon the celestial vault, but their gi- 
ant brother possessed no such power. And when 
we remember the enormous volume of the Rosse 
telescope, its tube—fifty feet in length—down 
which a tall man can walk upright, and its vast 
metallic speculum weighing several tons, the task 
of applying clock-motion to so cumbrous and 
seemingly unwieldly a mass might well seem 
hopeless. Yet without this it was debarred from 
taking its part in a multitude of processes of re- 
search to which its powers were wonderfully 
adapted. Spectroscopic analysis, as applied to 
the stars, fur example, requires the most perfect 
uniformity of clock-motion, so that the light from 
a star, once received on the jaws of the slit which 
forms the entrance into the spectroscope, may 
not move off them even by a hair's breadth. 
And the determination of the moon's heat re- 
quired an equally exags adaptation of the tele- 
scope’s motion to the apparent movement of the 
celestial sphere. For so delicate is the inquiry, 
that the mere heat generated in turning the tel- 
escope upon the moon by the ordinary arrange- 
ment would have served to mask the result. 

At enormous cost, and after many difficulties 
had been encountered, the Rosse reflector has at 
length had its powers more than doubled, by the 
addition of the long-wanted power of self-motion. 
And among the first-fruits of the labor thus be- 
stowed upon it, is the solution of the famous prob- 
lem of determining the moon's heat. 

The delicate heat-measurer, known as the 
thermopile, was used in this work, asin Mr. Hug- 
gins’s experiments for estimating the heat we re- 
ceive from the stars. The moon's heat, concen- 
trated by the great mirror, was suffered to fall 
upon the face of the thermopile, and the indica- 
tions of the needle were carefully watched. A 
small but obvious deflection in the direction sig- 
nifying heat was at Once observed, and when the 
observation had been repeated several times with 
the same result no doybt could remain. We 
actually receive an appreciable proportion of our 
warmth-supply from *‘the chaste beams of the 
wat'ry moon.” The view which Sir John Her- 
schel had long since formed on the behavior of 
the fleecy clouds of a summer night under the 
moon's influence was shown to be as correct as 
almost all the guesses have been which the two 
Herschels have ever made. 

And one of the most interesting of the results 
which have followed from the inquiry confirms 
in an equally striking manner another guess 
which Sir John Herschel had made. By com- 
paring the heat received from the moon with that 
obtained from several terrestrial sources, Lord 
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Rosse had been led to the conclusion that at 
the time of full moon the surface of our satellite 
is raised to a temperature exceeding by more 
than 280° (Fahrenheit) that of boiling water. 
Sir John Herschel long since asserted that this 
must be so. During the long lunar day, lasting 
some 300 of our hours, the sun's rays are poured 
without intermission upon the lunar surface. No 
clouds temper the heat, no atmosphere even serves 
to interpose any resistance to the continual down- 
pour of the fierce solar rays. And for about the 
space of three of our days the sun hangs suspend- 
ed close to the zenith of the lunar sky, so that if 
there were inhabitants on our unfortunate sat- 
ellite, they would be scorched for more than sov- 
enty consecutive hours by an almost vertical sun. 
There is only one point in Lord Rosse’s inqui- 
ry which seems doubtful. That we receive heat 
from the moon he has shown conclusively, and 
there can be no doubt that a large portion of this 
heat is radiated from the moon. But there is 
another mode by which the heat may be sent to 
us from the moon, and it might be worth while 
to inquire a little more closely than has yet been 
done whether the larger share of the heat ren 
dered sensible by the great mirror may not have 
come in this way. We refer to the moon's pow 
er of reflecting heat. It need hardly be said that 
the reflection and the radiation of heat are very 
different matters. Let any one hold a bur- 
nished metal plate in such a way that the sun's 
light is reflected toward his face, and he wil! feel 
that with the light a considerable amount of heat 
is reflected. Let him leave the same metal in the 
sun until it is well warmed, and he will find that 
the metal is capable of imparting heat to him 
when it is removed from the sun's rays. This is 
radiation, and can not happen unless the metal 
has been warmed, whereas heat can be reflected 
from an ice-cold plate. There has been nothing 
in the experiments conducted by Lord Rosse to 
show by which of these two processes the moon's 
heat is principally sent to us; nor do we know 
enough of the constitution of the moon's surface 
to estimate for ourselves the relative proportions 
of the heat she reflects and radiates toward us. 





THE SEYCHELLES ISLANDS. 


Ix these days of steam and universal explo- 
ration there is scarcely a habitable spot on the 
globe that is not brought to us (in fancy, at least) 
as close as a neighboring village of a quarter of 
a century ago. Owyhee and Honolulu sound as 
familiar to us as Rockaway or Penobscot; and 
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perforate and devour them. When first hatched 
they have the appearance of small dried leaves, 
but soon turn green as they move about. 

The soil is so rich and prolific that a walking- 
stick stuck into it at random would probably 
take root and grow. In a short walk. almost 
within a space of a hundred square yards, can 
be counted an endless variety of fruits—limes, 
pine-apples, oranges, bananas, plantains, lychoe, 


| the noble bread-fruit, alligator pear, and man- 


goes, all growing wild, the two former choking 

the hedges and emitting a delicious fragrance | 
of herbs ; clove, cinnamon, castor-oil, balsam co- 
paiba, manise, tapioca, sago, and cassava; trees 
of all kinds—India rubber, palms of every descrip- 
tion, cocoa - nut, traveler's rest — which, tapped 
near the root, yields a refreshing drink—cush- 
ew, cocoa de mer, baisualt—from which, being 
so hard, they make tiles for houses. 


The cocoa 


| de mer, as the name implies, grows by the sea- 


| fine straw ; 





yet every now and then we come, in the course | 


of our reading, upon a description of some out- 


of-the-way place of the existence of which we | 


had never before heard. Such are the Seychelles 
Islands, in the Indian Ocean, which the English 
have made the dépét for slaves recaptured and 
released on the east coast of Africa. 

Concerning the history of this interesting group 
of islands little is known. ‘They were in all prob 


| ability discovered by the Portuguese two hundred 


years ago. They were first colonized by the dis- 
coverers, then by the French, and finally by the 
English, but by them in name only. They are 
situated about nine hundred miles due north of 
the island of Mauritius, the governor of which 
colony appoints the officials on the Seychelles. 

Although the Seychelles are really English, 
they are apparently French. French schools, 
French language, 
divine service is read in the Protestant church 
in French. All the merchants, and, in fact, al 
most the entire personnel of the islands, are 
French. A French man-of-war visits the isl- 
ands periodically, and an English one rarely, 
and then only in case of necessity. ‘The little 
towa of Mahe, the capital, is inhabited by about 
ten thousand French Creoles and Africans, and 
has lately been brought into notice by the En- 
glish mail line of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steamship Company having made it a way-sta- 
tion between the Red Sea and the Mauritius. 

The climate is very healthy, but the morality 
of the place is frightful. The marriage cere- 
mony is a dead letter. Incest is too common to 
be taken notice of. The author of “A Cruise 
in the Gorgon” makes a very comical statement 
to the effect that an official in the Maaritius 
(born at Seychelles) is the son of his grandmo 
ther by his own brother! The female popula- 
tion are as five to one of men, and there are 
very few virtuous girls on the islands. 

And these terribly depraved people inhabit a 
perfect paradise of beauty. The land at Mahé 
rises almost perpendicularly, fronted by a few 
miles of flat land, whereon stands the town. 
The heights, some 7000 or 8000 feet, are of 
solid rock, and to the top covered with Juxuri- 
ant vegetation. The houses are built & la Swiss, 
and only want the pretty little bridges and rum- 
bling streams to make the comparison perfect. 

On this island there are about half a dozen 
roads—one running round the bay, the others 
at right angles to the hills in the back-ground, 
gently inclined toward them. These are lined 
with hedges of the prettiest flowers, the grace 
ful palms and weeping-bamboos rendering them 
refreshing, cool retreats. At evening these walks 
are delightful, especially on a moonlight night. 
The aroma from the myriads of pine-apples, 
limes, and roses is truly delightfu.; and in the 
morning, before the sun has takea up the dew, 
a little walk before breakfast, b-sides exhaust- 
ing one’s eulogistic vocabulary, leaves one in a 
good temper for the remainder of the day. 

One of the greatest curiosities to be seen at 
Seychelles is a kind of leaf-fly, something like 
the leaf-butterfly described in Wallace's ‘* Malay 
Archipelago.” Close attention is vequired to 
discover the insect on a bunch of Jea‘es; to all 
appearances it is one of them; its body is quite 
green, with re: 7 L -w These lea‘-flies 
are rare, and very difficult to keep, requir. 
fresh leaves daily. The ant and chr inen’ 





side ; it is peculiar to the Seychelles, and grows 
nowhere else in the world; it is valuable for its 
also it has a large nut which con- 
tains a kind of blanc-mange, which is very good. 

The females are largely employed in plaiting 
this straw, and they sell the plait, enough to 
make a very small mat, for fifty cents. They 
work with ease and rapidity, but charge very 
high for their manufacture. The whole wor 
of the island is performed by women, the men 
doing little or nothing. 


———=== ——— 
BIG BELLS. 

I~ China bells have been made of enormous 
weight. Nankin was anciently famous for the 
largeness of its bells. At Pekin there were seven 
bells cast in the reign of Zoulo, each weighing 
120,000 pounds. The sound of the largest Chi 
nese bell was very poor, owing to its being struck 
with a piece of wood, instead of a metal clapper. 
A bell given to the cathedral of Moscow by the 
Czar Godunof weighed 288,000 pounds, and an 
other given by the Empress Ann, probably the 
largest in the known world, weighed 432,000 
pounds, The great bell at St. Paul's weighs be- 
tween 11,000 and 12,000 pounds, and is ten feet 
in diameter. On this bell is inscribed ‘* Richard 
Phelps made me, 1716;" and Peter Cunning- 
ham, in his “* Hand-book for London,” tells us 
that it *‘ is never used except for striking of the 
hour, and for tolling at the deaths and funerals 
of any of the Royal Family, the Bishops of Lon 
don, and, should he die in his mayoralty, the Lord 
Mayor.” We believe, however, that it tolled a 
the funeral of Lord Nelson, and at the deaths and 
funerals of the Duke of Wellington and Dean 
Milman. ‘*The larger part of the metal of 
which it is made,” the same authority informs 
us, ** formed the celebrated ‘ Greaf"Tom of West 
minster,’ once in the clock-tower, Palace Yard, 
Westminster.” We do not know the size and 
weight of Mr. Denison's portégé, ‘* Big Ben” of 
Westminster, but believe it is not quite so large 
as Tom of Lincoln, its vibratory power, however, 
being greater than that of any other bell in the 
kingdom. The new Great Tom at Lincoln, cast 
in 1835, weighs 12,000 pounds. ‘The Great Tom 
at Oxford, 17,000 pounds. The great bell cast 
in 1845 for York Minster, the heaviest in the 
United Kingdom, weighs upward of 12 tons, or 
about 27,000 pounds, ‘This last, though so much 
heavier, is smaller than St. Paul's. The same 


| spirit which caused people to build immense mon- 


‘rench education; even the 


asteries, and decorate churches, induced them to 
vie with each other in the size of their bells. 
The number of bells in every church gave rise to 
the singular and curious architecture often found 
in the campanile or bell-tower. It was a con- 
stant appendage of every parish church belong 
ing to the Saxons, and is distinctly mentioned as 
such in the laws of Athelstan. 

The custom of welcoming distinguished visit- 
ors by a joyful peal is derived from very ancient 
days, when abbots, emperors, kings, and bishops 
used to be thus greeted. 

The different uses of bells have given rise to 
many poems, some of which are inscribed on the 
bells themselves. Perhaps the finest is Schiller’s 
** Die Glocke,” in which he describes the casting 
of the bell and its uses. The old inscriptions on 
bells are in some cases of historical value. Cer 


| tain bells still remaining in London have histor 


ical notes: that, for instance, at the top of the 
bell-tower in the Tower, which was tolled at the 
execution. of Lady Jane Grey, Anne Boleyn, and 
other state prisoners ; and sounded alarms of fires 
and other calamities, 
= = Se = 
HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

Tus terrific tornado which swept with such fury all 
along the New England coast is believed to have trav- 
eled at the rate of forty miles an hour. A pretty good 
railroad speed was that, and plenty of mischief did 
old Aolus cause by thus giving a loose rein to his sub- 
jects. Boston will long feel the effects of thie most 
unseasonable equinoctial gale. We believe a storm 
that occurs any time in September is allowed the hon- 


or of being regarded as the Equinoctial, unless it is | 


afterward overshadowed by another more furious. 
The briefest liet of the houses, barns, and chimneys 
blown down, of the tall spires demolished, of the 
shipping injured in port, of the windows broken in, 


| of the orchards stripped of fruit and foliage, agd simi- 


lar disasters, would fill columns. It ie wonderful there 
was 60 little loss of life on land. Some wrecks at sea 
have been reported, and others must be expected. 

A few days before the Eastern gale a terrible storm 
of wind and rain occurred in the vicinity of New Or 
leans, It seems to have expended its fury upon the 
Lake shores, and had the storm continued many hours 
longer New Orleans would have been flooded, in con- 
sequence of breakages in the draining canals, and other 
unusual casualties. The hotel at Grand Isle was sur- 
rounded by water to the depth of two feet; and the 
guests, about fifty in number, were in a state of great 
anxiety for many hours. 

It was a regulation of the managers of the Avondale 
mine that any miner arriving at the mouth of the shaft 
afer the bell tolled seven o'clock should not be al- 





| visitors 





| should be vetained iv the culleg 


i 
know that our country 


| cently were most « 


lowed to work that day. On that fatal Monday morn- 
ing two men came late, by only a fe Tg 
person in « 


7 momepts he 
harge refused to let them go down, where 
at they grumbled and ewore, a1 
venged some day; but the 

The Rev. Dr ! rly-appointed agent 
of the Methodist Book Concern, it is currently reported, 
has discovered great unfaithfulness and corruption in 


that it, involving losses amounting to 
several hundred usainl d 


4 threatened to be re- 
r lives were saved. 


establishme: 
llara, 
The “ Byron scandal” is said to have caused a large 
demand for his poemr. A mysterious 
is also made that Byron's autot 
burned, *‘ will yet see the 
lied upon, Mra. Stowe will 
both sides of the water has 
fore she makes any reply 


Abnouncement 
graphy, which Moore 
ght." ifremor te to be re. 
walt anti: every body on 


liscussed the subject be- 


The season at the German watering-places has just 
closed. At Baden-Baden there have been about 22,000 
tered, and at 


four aud five thou- 


At Carlsbad 11,150 ere 
Kissingen and Maribad betwoe: 
sand each. 

The American Institute was founded about forty 
years ago. Each year it issues 15 of a vol- 
ume of nearly 1400 pages niaining a summary of 
the most practical current information 
science and agriculture, incladiug the latest and most 
valuable discoveries. The exhibition 
in this city is the thirty- 





006 copies 
in applied 


»w belny beld 
rhth aunual fair 

It is said there will be a magnificent ban juet when 
the Vanderbilt Bronze is auveiled to the gaze of the 
world 

Major Powell hae successfully concluded bis exple- 
rations of the Great Cation of the Coiorady, and will 
soon return to give the details of the expedition 

At a recent meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 
College of the City of New York, the quest 
cnssed whether the professorship of Latin 


€ couree 


D War & 
and Greek 

After at 
animated debate it was resolved to continue clareica 
instruction as a measure of sound | 


licy and justice 


both to the pupils aud to the community 

Professor Agaseiz recently received a preseat of a 
banner fish caught at Norwich, Connecticut It is 
diamond-shaped and thiee inches square. From two 
sides of the dlamond floated itinous streamers of a 
delicate color, at least two feet long. Between these 
were smaller streamers gridironed by strips of red, 
white, and blue. When swimming in the river the 
fish resembled a crystallized American flag, its sides 
resplendent with all the colors of the rainbow 


The cenerosity ef the American people has been 
nobly displayed ip the readiness with which they have 
contributed to the that for the 
Avondale sufferers ty of selfish peo- 


ia 


Rawlins fund and 
There are ple 
ple every where, no doubt; but pleasure to 
s not lacking in truly benevo- 
lent ones. 


The Harvard crew on their arriva) in New York re- 
greeted, ar 
ties of New York and Bostor 
committees from the Coromon ( of this city and 
from the City Councli of Boston. As a testimonial 
of respect, a banguet wer given at Delmontion’s in 
honor of the Harvards by the associated boat clabs 
of New York and Brooklyn. The hal) was decorated 
with American and English flags, and many dis«tin- 
guished men participated in the festivities. The Har- 
vards could not fai! to feel that their countrymen hon- 
ored their brave endeavors and man!y c Hen- 
ry Ward Beecher, who was prevented by illness from 
being present, sent a cordial letter 
the entertainment. 


wrdially 1 the hospitali- 
offered them by 


vnc 


were 


nduct 
which was read at 


Among the extraordinary stories which gain a cer- 
tain credence in this age of w« 
ing a Mrs. Birney who }!: 
ty years of age, and for (he last (wenty-three years has 
preached every two weeks wiile tn an unconscious 
state! She does not take the trouble to write « ser- 
mon, or even to study her subject, as less gifted preach- 
ere usually find it necessary to de. But every altern- 
ate Sunday, about ten o'clock in the morn 


ndere le one concern 
es in Obio Bhe le over elx 





ng, after 
sundry strange and painfu) sensations, she passer into 
an unconscious state, and delivers a discourse of an 
hour or more in length ! resetn le in 
style and matter the old-fashioned orthodox sernous 
of halfa century ago BC saya re- 
port—to fathom the mystery eurrounding this won- 
derful case. ‘The enubject herself declares that she 
is wholly unconscious of what iranspires during the 
** spells ;" but she believes they are caused by a stroke 
of lightning which she received 
years old, and whi 
half of her body 


These discourses 


Science has failea 


when abou’ eighteen 


h fos the time paralyzed the right 

Brigham Young considers ar: exemption from medi 
cal attendance one of his g He de 
clares that for forty years he has never had a doctor in 
his house—and that at Salt Lake they had no sickness 
till the doctors came. Then they 
delve and hoe like othe 
get a living by doctoring the 

The Empress of the Frenct given up 
her intended visit to Jerusa is etill expected 
at Constantinople early in October. The 
party will then proceed to Smy 


eatest blessings 


betng too lazy to 


re, made people ili, in order to 
' 





is said to 


em, but 
Imperial 


na, thence to Rhodes 


and Cyprus, delaying some time at each of those 
places before continuing the voyage to Alexandria. 
The preparations which are being made st Constan- 

| tinople for the reception of the Empress are 02 a very 
imposing scale. Roads are being formed and districie 
improved for the convenience of her Majesty. The 
whole of the Turkieh fleet, consisting of thirty ships 

| of war, is to go to Corfu to meet her; there is to be a 
grand performance in her honor at the Oper for 
which artistes of distir » have been engaged at 

| great cost in London and Paris: and on the even- 
ing of her departure the palaces houses, and «hip 
ping all along the shores of the Bosphornve will be 
brilliantly iuminated, snd iarg free lighted om the 
adjoining eminences The cost of these festivities is 
estimated at fifteen millions of frances 


A foreign paper relates a strange and terrib 
of the self-destruction of seventee: 
t of Saratew 


e «tory 
bondred re ne 
enthusiasts in the Goverpme . tow 
months ago the prophets of a new religion made thelz 
appearance ip that part of Russia, preaching self-de- 
struction by fire y sure road to 

and so readily wae their 
the ignorant and superstitions peusantry, that in one 
large village no less than seventeen hundred persons 


as the oF salvation, 


ireadful doctrine received by 


assembled in some wooden houses, and, having bar- 
ricaded the doors and windows, set the buildings on 
| fire and perished in th. flarnes. 

The centenary of Humboldt has given an impulee 
to biographical literature in Germany, and caused the 
announcement of no less than eeventy-four new books 

| about this great scientific man. 
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FISH CULTURE IN 
FRANCE. 

Tue French Government main- 
tain a great establishment for fish 
culture. It is situated near the 
route from Basle to Strasbourg, 
and takes its name from the old 
castle of Huningue, near by. The 
principal building is a long, low 
structure, with a pavilion at each 
end and in the middle. In front 
are numerous ponds and water- @ 
courses, in which the young fish— 
trout, salmon, perch, pike, and 
others—are distributed. The row 
of poplars behind the buildings in 
the first view marks the line of the 
canal which connects the Rhone 
and the Rhine. The mountains 
upon the right, in the back-ground, 
are the spurs of the Swiss Alps. 
Those upon the left are the range 
of the Black Forest. The Rhine 
lies in the valley at their feet. 

All the springs.in the vicinity 
of the buildings are carried by a 
canal into one end of the struc- 
ture, and the fresh, sparkling wa- 
ter, distributed into several troughs, 
runs incessantly from -.one end to 
the other, every part of the course 
being occupied with the process of 
impregnating or hatching the eggs, 
or nurturing the infant fish. 

After the eggs have been taken 
from the fish and impregnated in 
the way which has been often de- 
scribed, they are placed in shallow 
baskets in the ranning water. At- 
tendants watch them night and 
day, remove those that are ** sick,” 
separate those which the water 
masses together, change the bas- 
kets if they become foul from too 
long exposure to the water, and pick off every 
floating straw that might injure the eggs. The 
salmon eggs are large enough to be counted ; and 
so complete is the organization of the establish- 
ment that records are kept of the daily changing 
numbers. Other eggs are too small to be known 
except by measurement. 

In the other wing of the building are the pools 
or tanks in which the young fish pass their ear- 
liest days, and from which, after proper growth, 
they are transferred to out-of-door pools, or sent 
to stock the ponds and streams of France. 

The establishment at Huningue is for the ben- 
efit of the public, and the eggs are sent through 
out France to all who apply, with no other charge 
than transportation. 


AN OPEN-AIR THEATRE AT PARIS. 


THovGu it is the customary affectation ofthe 
journalists who keep the record of Parisian gay- 
eties to protest, about this time of the year, that 
the French capital is a perfect desert, abandoned 
by all its proper inhabitants, and only frequented 





GOVERNMENT ESTABLISHMENT FOR FISH CULTURE 


| andiences 


HARPER'S 


— 


by the savages of the provincial departments, or 
by ignorant foreign tourists who have lost thei: 
way on the wide continent of Europe, we are 
nevertheless credibly informed that the native 
bourgeoisie continue to dwell in that lively city 

and we believe they may be found assembled in 
considerable numbers, any fine week day or Sun 
day evening, at the various places, urban and 
suburban, where popular entertainments 
provided at a cheap cost. The open-air theatres 
in the Champs Elysées and in other favorite 
haunts of pleasure contrive to draw pretty large 
for their brisk little vaudevilles or 
and plenty of spectators willing to be 


are 


fare es, 


| gratified by the performances of the nimble, if 


not always graceful and decorous, nymphs of the 
ballet. It is an exhibition of the latter kind, as- 
sociated with the temptations of social idleness, 
a cup of some dainty and exhilarating beverage, 
alternating with cakes, or ice-creams, or comfits, 
or cigars,°and especially with the‘ opportuniti¢ts 
of flirtation and coquetry under the public eye, 
which has attracted so many young men and 


| maidens, besides not a few old men and chil- 


} 


dren, who might perhaps have been more wisely 





INTERIOR VIEW, SHOWING THE POOLS FOR YOUNG FISH. 
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AT HUNINGUE, FRANCE—GENERAI 


But the world does very 


and the illustration we have 


on upied at home 


much as it pleases 
engraved on page 632 pretends but to show what 


the Parisians like to do 


ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


Some years ago I knew a lapidary who gained 

a great mistortun 
An excellent workman, honest as the day, Mon 
tin had but one fault; he was too fond of good 
wine, which caused him to neglect his work 
sometimes for days together, to the great dis 
satisfaction of his employer, who in all other 
respects valued and esteemed him highly, bot! 
for his skill and probity. 

One day Montin received from his master a 
diamond of the finest water to cut and polish, 
with strict recommendations to keep sober until 

| the work was finished 

sat rely on yout! 
on giving him the stone. ** I must have it with 
out fail on the 15th of this month; and if 
disappoint me this time, it will be the last work 


a considerable fortune by 


activity, said the jeweler, 


you 
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gy by the entra " 
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e three tin el 
and pe i 
me the stor I 
finished 
Montin looke ‘ 
a word 
** What is the matter 
jeweler Why aon t in 
drunk all your senses awa 
The lapidary tried in t 
tongue seemned paralyzed At 
hiding his face | ds, mi 
is—lost !’ 
Explain yourse What he 
Out of the 
“What! whe 
** The stone 









SHOWING THE TROUGHS FOR HATCHING 


liamond, 


laimed 


(sive 











me what has 


master to become 
s t wit stonishment; then, furious with rage, 
I don’t believe a word of your story; 


1 have sold my diamond to pay for your dissi- 


he feet of his 
difficulty that 
he was recalled to life, or rather to a despair 

i to madi The jew- 
hat was passing in his 
id at last sueceeded 


Lhis ri sation Was the uy de grace for 
t 


1e88, 
mind, tried to console hi i 


It is a most unfortunate accident, no doubt,” 
said he, ‘* but it is not irreparable.” 
hat I sold your 
| for nk Montin, eagerly. 
No, no, Montin; you must forget what I 
‘ st moment of anger, and let us 
remedy for the misfortune. The 
rth £200; you must endeavor 
hat sum out of your 
ges, which, when 5 vork regularly, amount 
fi aweek ; With in ustry and sobrie- 





s tir I will work steadily,” 


Af . . hie eves “ay 


S tt gh | have | 1a di 


said | 
mu shall see, 
inkard, I am 


= I have 
a good work 
work, and 
Well! 


I be vou.” 1 sd the jeweler. 


man I will farnish y with f tv of 


ght again. 


ice more that 


i repeat, on my } r, that I only said so 


seen it disap 
' j 1 I 
if | t rem 


ns, f zr to lose sight of the almost re- 


diamond, which has cost me 
< how shall I reach 
I will take every 
t me consider well!” 
yer entered the 


if it were te fall! But no, 


‘it is there!” 





HINDOO MARRIAGES. 
Sorety is some ame of the Hin- 

d nar ve 4 } ed ed together as 
ts, there is rarely mach love between the 

H mal i wil 1 too often the hus- 
tr not ‘ f seeks elsewhere 
that affecti vl é not be kindled on the 
domestic hearth But to the woman this is not 
all Married w vet a baby, she is by the old 
Hindoo law married once forall. Her lord and 
master may die before the marriage has gone 
beyond the mere betrothal, but she is thence- 


forth a widow whom ne other man may wed. 


Old Mr. Weller might, as far as this matter is 


concerned, hare found fa ng the strictest 
Brahmins of the i school, so entirely in ac- 
cordance with their views were his sentiments as 
to widow marriag Left a widow, the Hindoo 


. her life a slave in the 

l's family. No hopes 
ving a home and children 
iy net even satisfy her 


woman is for 
household of her 
may she cherish 








to ali her own. € r 
womanly vanity by wearin 


, 
oc- 


ing the timkets that her ) 
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sex (only in India, of course) delight in. And 
her existence is one of hopeless drudgery and 
unsatisfied desires. But the Bengalee Baboo 
has appeared as a modern Perseus to rescue the 
Hindoo damsel from her chains, Already, in 
the face of = world prejudices, many Hindoo 
widows have been re-elected to the privileges of 
matrimony, and as the opinions of young Bengal 
extend, such marriages will become every day 
of more common occurrence 


=== 


A HEART UNFELLOWED. 


Tus autumn mellowed the year, the year, 
And by the sea 

Sat an angel, or fay, or lady rare— 

I know not which—with a shell at her ear 

That from the depths of the ocean near 
Whispered and wailed this melody: 


“Oh! if it were mine to love, to love, 
And thou wert she; 
Thou should’st to me be an isle of the prime, 
Where, rolling backward the wheels of Time, 
All bliss should meet in an Eden clime, 

And I would be the ambient sea. 


“Oh! if to thee, my love, my love, 
But once were given; 
Thou should’st to me be the fount of light, 
The star of stars in the infinite, 
And I, as worlds glowed into sight, 
Would be the gazing rest of heaven. 
“Oh! if, in the might of thee and love, 
To dare were mine; 
The throne of the world should be my seat, 
The neck of the world should bend at thy feet, 
And the waves of its praise should break most sweet, 
That they were doubly mine and thine. 


“Oh! if to thee I brought my love, 
An offering ; 
My captives of victor thought, I ween, 
Should march in flowers with dainty mien, 
And, paying homage to thee their queen, 
Tell me I was the more a king. 


"Tis mine, alas! to love, to love, 
And thou art she. 
Not a word? not a sigh ?—I am too_bold; 
My heart is on fire, but thine is cold 
Thus the empty sum of my life is told— 
That I am naught, since naught to thee!” 
Such were the words of the shell, the shell, 
Words sad and few 
But whose was the v e that spake to her ear, 
That whispered and wailed forth its deep despair, 


Was more than t angel, or lady rare, 


Or fay, or ocean knew 


or shell, 


AND COMETS. 
modern astro- 
A phe 


METEORS 
A most remarkable feature of 
nomical discovery is worthy of mention. 


nomenon which men had long been in the habit 
of looking upon as a meteorological one has been 
at length recognized in its true light, and has 
t f d wonderfully to enhance our appreci 
n of the complexity of the systems which 
exist W n the solar domain, Meteors, shoot- 
g-stars, and ae lites have taken their pee 
among the atte ndants of the sun; and, in se 


the orbits they have followed befor e 
een approximately 


al instances, 
they reache i the earth have 
determined. 

But it is rather as members of systems than as 
individual bodies that these objects acquire their 
chief interest and meaning. There was not mach, 
perhaps, to attract attention to them when they 





were supposed to form one or two rings occupying 


& position mm space very 
that of the earth's orbit. 


nearly coincident with 
But it has now been 


placed beyond a doubt that the earth encounters 


fifty-six systems, at least, of these small bodies. 
And these systems are found (in the only instances 
yet examined) to be not circular rings, but ovals 
of great eccentric ity extending far into space, 
even in some cases beyond the orbits of Uranus 
nd Neptune. It is clear, then, that we can no 

longer look on these systems as resembling, in the 
remotest degree, the asteroidal zone We are 
forced, too, to take into consideration an import 
tion of pr What is the likeli 
hood that, if there were but a few hundred of 
uld encounter so many 
ty may be reckoned 
And therefore we 

e @ posteri 
7. we may 

h systems are 





bability 
ystems, the earth w 

y-six? The probabil 
almost at ‘naked nothing 

mpelled to admit as a legitimat 

action, the extreme pr 

st say the certainty, that suc 


reckoned, not by hundreds and thousands, 





the last few months 


} been made that 





sta LIscove ry nas two 

the ric syster *» at least, and probably 
y others, ncide throughout their calcula- 

with the bits of kn ywn comets. Ac- 


intimate connec- 
between comets 
shooting-star systems. And when we find 


afforded such grand 


giv, we are iec to trace an 


. ite entity, 


$ sof s s as the well-known Novem- 
¢ g-s system is fied not with 
rye < s cor but with one | 





detected, though it 
ximity to the ort 


st have been ir lose pr 
some thirty times during the last th musand years— 
with a comet, in fact, s absolutely invisible 
to the naked eve, and far from being a conspicu- 
ous object erful telescopes—we are led to 
recognize the importance of such comets as New- 
ton’s, Halley's, and Donati’s. 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


LiFe INSURANCE in this 
safer than in England In 
the Albert Life Insura: ( 
over thirty years ago, with an incom 
$1,500,000 a year, 
$40,000,000, has 
means that some 16,000 hea 
the provisions they supposed they had made for 
those dependemt on them vanish into air, In 


mtry seems to be 

» latter —a 
mpany, est ablist ed 
exceeding 
d reaching 


This 


and sums insure 
suspended payment 


s f fan 


| inseparable from success. 
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many businesses a certain amount of risk seems 
‘ But in life insurance 
there can be no legitimate development of trade 
except on the understanding that risks are ex- 
cluded, 

In this country the government exercises a 
supervision over the insurance companies. An 
officer, called the Superintendent of the Insur- 
arce Department, takes care that the nominal 
capital is both subscribed and fully paid up be- 
fore the company begins business, and that on 
taking any fresh risk a sum is set aside which, 
annually invested in approved securities at a low 
rate of interest, will be sufficient to pay the policy 
at maturity. To this officer every company is 
obliged to furnish on oath an annual statement, 
in a form supplied by him, of its exact financial 
posinon. 
the oath alone. The Superintendent, if he sees 
reason to suspect the annual statement of any 
company, may at any moment make a special 
investigation into its affairs, and where he be- 
lieves mismanagement to exist he may order the 
company to suspend the issue of new policies 
until after such an investigation has been held. 
If the result of the inquiry does not establish the 
solvency of the concern, the matter is referred to 
the Supreme Court, the company is dissolved, 
and the assets are distributed among the policy 
holders, 


— 


REARING CHILDREN, 


Ir is a settled matter of demonstration that 
about one-fourth of all the children born die in 
their infancy. If statistical tables are correct, 
the mortality is greater in civilized society than 
among semi-barbarians or savages. It is not to 
be denied that the Indians lose a large number 





| of their pappooses before the second year; but 


The State does not trust, however, to | 





not in the ratio of a given population in a civil- 
ized community where all the appliances, con 
veniences, and knowledge are in full exercise for | 
their preservation. 

The negroes of Africa and the nomadic races 
in Asia lose many children early ; but they ap- 
pear to be more successful in their efforts to rear 
them than the best informed people of civilized 
Europe or America. No doubt this assertion 
may be called in question. 
be disputed, however. If it be admitted that 
the manner of everyday life of millions of mo- 


| thers is injurious to their nursing babes, one di- 


| 


rect cause of the mortality among infants, never 
practiced by unsophisticated outdoor, open-air 
mothers, will be established. Our civilized mo- 
thers bundle up their babies too closely, and too 
often deprive them of the fresh, invigorating at 
mospheric air. 
in a stifling nursery. Their freedom is too much 
abridged, from a mistaken idea that they may 
take cold if exposed. The Esquimaux mother 
refreshes her nude nursling in an Arctic 
drift. Civilization overdoes—the uncivilized lets 
nature do more. 


snow 


THE NORTHERLY LIMIT OF THE 
OYSTER. 


Art the northern extremity of the Province 
of Nordland, between 68° and 69° north lati- 





tude, are situated the Lofoten Islands, or Ves- | 
terlaane Oerne, which are separated from the | 


main land by the Vestfjord. This broad arm of 
the sea is remarkable both for its violent cur- 
rents and whirlpools, among which the Maelstrom 
has attained a world-wide celebrity, and also 
from its being the most northerly limit where 
the oyster has been found. 


Saas 


FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 


I nave used my Wueeter & Witson Sewing 
Machine over ten years without repairs, and with- 
out breaking a needle, although I comm 


Have used it 


use of it without any instruction. 


constantly for family sewing, have quilted whole | 


quilts of the largest size, and it is still in com- 


plete order, runs like a top, and bids fair to be 


3 
willed ¢t 


powers of 


farm. Mrs. H. E. G. Arsgy. 


Whitewater, Wis. 


= EC _ 


Ayrr's Lanozatory, that has done such won- 
ders fur the cick, now issues a potent restorer for the 
bear aty of mankind—for the comeliness which advanc- 
ge is so prone to diminish and destroy. His 
xuriant : oe on the bald and gray 
us lays us under obligations to 
> guod  ieshe & as well as health of the com- 


Dz 
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Dysrersta Tastes cure Indigestion, Heartburn, and 


Sour Stomach. Fifty Cents per Box. Mailed for 60c. 
Sold by druggists. 3S. G. Wectme, 571 Breadway. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 





O remove MOTH-PATCHES, FRECKLES, and 
TAN from the face, use PERRY'S MOTH AND 
FRECKLE LOTION. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. 
Perry, 49 Bond St, N.Y. Sold by all Draggiste. 





“ AROUND THE WORLD.” 
SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


NEW YORK OBSERVER. 
$3 50 PER ANNUM. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 


SIDNEY E. MORSE, JR., & CO., 
8T Panx Row, New Yorx. 

\ AGIc PHOTOGR APHIS, wonderfal and 

A musing, 25 cents a package. Lrmrary or Love, 

SO cents Send to W. C. Wauve, 8 Astor Place, N. Y. 


They are wilted like cut flowers | 


Figures are not to | 


| 





1 to those who come after me, with better | 


production than an unbroken prairie 








jr PUBLISHED — OCTOBER NUMBER 
or 


HITCHCOCK'S 


New Monthly Magazine. 


CONTENTS: 
MADAME MALIBRAN. Portrait and Biography. 
LEONARDO DA VINCI. Portrait and Biography. 
MARRIAGE IN GREAT BRITAIN 
CHEAP PUBLICATIONS. Editorial. 
ART NOTES. 
DRAMATIC NOTES. 
MUSICAL NOTES 
POETRY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
MUSIC. 

THE STARRY FLAG. For Voice and Piano. 
MY SOUL TO GOD, MY HEART TO THEE. Do. 
KISS WALTZ. Piano. 
KIT FLANNAGAN'S FAIRY 

Specimen oe mailed free, on receipt of price, 25 
cents each. Sold by Bookse lers and Newsdealers. 





Voice and Piano, 


Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 
Publisher, 24 Beekman St., New York. 


7 ee sgn wanted every where 


FRENCH CLOCKS 
iT BRONZES, 
OM FANCY GOODS, 


. Musicat Boxes, 


Write for Terma. 





Fans, 

Opera Glasses, 

< FINE WATCHES AND 
JEWELRY, 

PARIS AND VIENNA 
renee, 

PRESENTS 


WEDDING 


Alex. M. Hays & Co., 
No. 23 Maiden Lane, New York, 


The above goods comprise one of th 
rieties to be found in the 
Low Prices. 


tw Sign of Gold Teiagvage. #2 


Geo. Eliot’s Novels, 


HARPER’S LIBRARY EDITION. 


ILLUSTRATED, 


e largest va- 
city, and are offered at 


Five Vous., 12Mo0, 75 CENTS EACH. 


Vo... ADAM BEDE. 


Il. THE MILL 
lished 


Ill. FELIX HOLT. (Ready this Week.) 
IV. ROMOLA. (Jn Press.) 


Vv. SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE anp SILAS 
MARNER. (Jn Press.) 


Just Published.) 
ON THE FLOSS. (Just Pub- 


“ George Eliot's” novels belong to the enduring lit- 
erature of the country—daurable, not for the fashiona- 
bleness of its pattern, but for the texture of its stuff. 
— Examiner. 


Few women—nc living woman, indeed—have so 
much strength as “George Eliot,” and, more than 
that, she never allows it to degenerate into coarse- 
ness, With all her so-called “masculine” vigor, she 
has a feminine tenderness, which is nowhere shown 
more plainly than in her descriptions of chiidren.— 
Boston Transcript. 

It was once said of a very charming and high-mind- 
ed woman that to know her was in itself a liberal ed- 
ucation ; and we are inclined to set an almost equally 
high value on an acquaintance with the writings of 
“George Eliot.”—London Review. 





tw Harrer & Beorwenrs will send any of the above 


ol rete ml ° 
enced the | *!umes by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 


United States, on ronnie of TS cents 


CYPRESS HILLS 
CEMETERY. 
OFFICE, No. 124 BOWERY, N. ¥., 
(Corner of Grand Street). 

OFFICERS 
IMUND DRIGGS, President 
M PEASE, Vice-President. 
IL 
IL 
Ss. 


J 

IAM MILES, Treasurer 

IAM EDWARDS, Secretary. 

JARVIS, HERVEY G. LAW, JOHN L 
N ALST, ALFRED M. WOOD, Trustees. 
G. PALMER, Sup’t and Surveyor 
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$100 wy THOUSAND. 


We have lately introduced some new 

| Boxes of Initial Stationery, 
with fancy RUSTIC Stamping, whic 
meet the approval of the public. 

And to farther facilitate the sale of this really firet- 
class article, we propose, as an inducement, to pack 

$100 00 in every Thousand Boxes, 
in Prizes varying in amount from 

$1 00 to $50 00. 

Put up in neat boxes, and sent to any part of the 

country, postpaid, for 50 cemts. 
Address MERRILL & MACKINTIRE, 
Satem, Mass. 


WEDLOCK; 


Oz, THE RIGHT RELATIONS OF THE SEXES. 
$1 3.—“ HOW TO READ CHARACTER.” 1 wa — 
ANNUAL OF PHYSIOGNOMY for 1870. Only % 
cents. _MAN IN GENESIS AND IN GEOLOGY 
on, THE BIBLICAL ACCOUNT OF MAN'S CRE- 
ATION, tested by Scientific Theories of his Origin 
and Antiquity. By Joseru P. Tuomrsex, D.D., LL.D. 
12mo. Price $1. Sent first post by 

8. R. WELLS, No, 889 Broadway, N. Y., Publisher, 


h we think will 























Octoser 2, 1869.] 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 
STRUGGLES AND TRIUMPHS OF 


P.T. BARNUM. 


Warren sy Hiweetr, In One Lares Ocravo 
Votume—wnearcy 800 Pacrs—Paintren uw 
Eno.iisu anp GeemMan. 


33 Elegant Full-Page Engravings. 


It embraces Forry Years’ Reoo..ecrions of his 
Busy Life, as a Merchant, Manager, Banker, Lecturer, 
and Showman, and gives accounts of his Imprison- 
ment, his Failure, his Successful European Tours, and 
importaat Historical and Personal Reminiscences, re- 
plete with Humor, Anecdotes, and Entertaining Nar- 
rative. 

It contains his celebrated Lecture on the Arr or 
Money Gertine, with Rules for Success in Business, 
for which he was offered $5000. We offer extra induce- 
ments to Agents, and pay freight to the West. Send 
for 32-page Circular, with Specimen Engraving and 
TermstoAgents J, B. BURR & CO., 

Publishers, Martford, C onn. 


‘Remarkable Success! 


The New Standard and Popular Work 
for Cabinet Organs and Melodeons! 


CLARKE’S NEW METHOD 


FOR 
fo fer \JQOAANE 
REED ORGANS. 
The Best Teachers and Players are using it. 


Price, $2 50. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston; 
_@. = DITSON & CO., New Yonx. 


FURNITURE. 


We invite buyers to visit our extensive warerooms 
and examine our large stock of Suites for Parlors, 
Chambers, Dining-Rooms, Libraries, &c. Manufac- 
tured under our supervision, from the best materials, 
and warranted in every particular. 

With unequaled facilities and a ripe experience in 
manufacturing, we are conscious that we do not prom- 
ise too much when we say to buyers that, taking qual- 
ity into consideration, we can not be beaten in prices. 

WARREN WARD & CO., 
Wholesale and Retail Manufacturers and Dealers, 
75 and TT Spring Street, corner Crosby. 


IMPROVED ALUMINIUM BRONZE 
HUNTING-CASED WATCHES. 


The Improved Aluminit 
Bronze is a metal differing e en- 
tirely from any ever offered to 
the public. Its qualities and 
resemblance to Gold are such 
that even {ides have been 
deceived. It has seriously oc- 
cupied the attention of scien 
title men, and has not only 
called forth the enlogiums of 
the press in consequence of its 
peculiar properties, but has 
also obtained a Gold Medal 
at the Paris Exposition. 

: The movements are well fin- 
ished, perfectly regulated, and as all these gouds are 
manufactured in my own factory, I am enabled to 
warrant them as excellent time-keepers. 

Paoe rrom $16 Tro $22. 

Further details will be found in my pamphlet, which 
will be sent, postpaid, on demand. 

Goods sent by Express, C. O.D., with charges. 

Address JULES D. HUGUENIN VU ILLEMIN, 

No. 4 Nassau Street, New York. 


‘Bloomington Nursery. 
500 Acres. 18th Year. 10 Green-Houses. 


Fruit, Ornamental and Nursery Stock, immense and 
reliable assortment, very low for cash. 

Applee—inclading most magnificent stock of year- 
lings; also hardy Northern sorts, such as Duchess, 
Ok denburg, Hislop, Transcendent, and other Crab Ap- 
ples—1, 2, and 3 year. 

Peaches, Peara, Cherries, Plema, Quinces, Grapea, 
Forest and Evergreen Trees, Nursery Stocks, Ovxage Or- 
ange Hedge Plants, Rosea, awn roots; Tulips, Hyacintha, 
Narciasus, Iria, Squilla, Liliea, Speciosum, A uratum, &c. 





Also superior colored plates of Fraits and Flowers. 

Send 10 cents for Catalogues, 

F. K. PHENIX, Bloomington, McLean Co., Til. 

‘ Sweet Quixine is warranted 

“SW EET equal—dore for dose—to the enl- 

phate (bitter) Quinine, with the 

TTarTTar important advantage of being 
QL ININ E. , sweet instead of bitter. 

_—— Svapnia is Orptum Pontriep of 

— its sickening and poisonous prop 

a - erties. It is the most perfect 

8\ APNIA \ Avyoprne and Soorutve Oriatse 

mgs ke avasa¢ / yet discovered. 

Sold by draggists, prescribed by best physicians 
STEARNS, FARR, & CO., Chemists, New York. 
5OOK BOOK AGENTS WANTED (for 

Harding's New Illuminated and Ilus- 
trated Editions of the 

LIFE OF CHRIST and BUNYVAN’S 

PILGRIYOS PROGRESS. 

The works are now ready for delivery. Address for 
Catalogue of the best-selling Subscription-Books pub- 
lished, 

W. W. HARDING, Philadelphia, Publisher of 
Harding’s Pictorial Family wibles. 
THE BEST WRINGER, 


THE RELIANCE, 


With Keyed Rolls and Spiral Cog-wheels, pete | 
tured by PROVIDENCE TOOL CO., Providence, R. L. 
NEW YORK STORE, 29 BEEKMAN STREET. 
Also, Heavy Harpwane, Sutr-Cuanpuiers’ anp Sart- 
Maxers’ Goons, &c., &c. 

Mannfacturers of 
PEABODY BREACH-LOADING FIRE-ARMS. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
fall information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on ar ~~ Speci- 
men-books of types, cuts, borders, ke, , 10 cents. 
ADAMS PRESS CO., 58 Murray > a ‘New York. 

HANDSOME 1 FU LL-GILT Photo - 

bam, holding 20 full-size pictures, ue At 

_ for 25 cts. ; 5 | $1: $225 per dozen. Circulars 
Address C. SEYMOUR, Holland, N. Y, 





| TING MACHINE CoO., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis,Mo 





HARPER'S WEEKLY. 





THE CELEBRATED IMITATION 


‘Gold Watches and Jewelry. 


THE COLLINS METAL, THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY 
GENUINE OROLDE. 

The $15 Watches, in appearance and for time, are equal to gold ones costing $150. Those of extra fine fin- 
ish, at $20, are not surpassed by $200 gold watches. For TIME, ELEGANCE, FINISH, and DURABILITY, 
no imitation of gold can begin to compare with the Collins Metal. Excepting the intrinsic value, it is e 
to gold. Every watch fully ; warranted | by certificate 

CHAINS FROM $2 TO $8. 

JEWELRY.—We are manufacturing all kinds of Jewelry of the Collins Metal—Pins, Ear-Rings, Sleeve-But 

tons, Lockets, Studs, Finger-Rings, Bracelets, Charms, Odd-Fellow and Masonic Pins, &c., ail of the latest 





jual 


and most elegant styles, and fully equal to gold in appearance and wear 

TO CLUBS :—Where Six Watches are ordered at one time, we wil! send the seventh Watch free of charge 

Goods sent to any part of the United States by express, to be paid for on delivery. Money need not be 
sent with the order, as bills can be paid when goods are t ‘ken from the e oxy wees office. Customers must pay 
all express charges. We employ no agents; orders, the refore, must be sent directly to us In ordering, 
write plainly the name, town, county, and state. Customers in the city will remember that our ony orrice 
is No. 335 Broadway, cor. Worth St, (up stairs), New York.—C. EE. COLLINS & CO, 


MADAME FOY'S ‘|The Climax Knitter !! 


COMBINED This is, without question, the best Family Knitting 
‘ ski ‘ chine a invent — it ts onl, light, iaty 
q r > . » simple of cone traction durable, works very rapid 
Corset Skirt Supporter and Bustle, | :»!2,2f,comstraction, durable, works very rapidly 
needle stitch (and two others) with light or heavy, « 
gle or double yarn, sets up and fniahes its own work 
ud needs no weights. i. knits close or loose text 
urea, hollow or flat web, large or emall fabrice—any 
the past five years, and the demand thing that can be knit by hand, and in a much bette 
Sor thom is Constantly increasine manner, A child can readily operate it, and can learn 
tee & to do so much sooner than to knit with ordinary ne« 
HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, lies. There is nothing to be done but to thread a 
Sole Manufacturers, needle and turn a crank, wntil the heel is reached 
New Haven, Conn ch is formed to porate, with ~ trouble and 
7 no sewing; the same is the case with the toe 
D. B. Sauyvrns & Co., Boston, | ‘Tie price of this Knitter is but $25 00, which places 
Mass.; Lee, Avexanper, Busu, & | it within the reach of every family. It is destined to 
Co., I hiladelphia; A pams & Mor L- | be very popular, and we can offer agents, general and 
Basu, Rew You, are — ; Kavurruan & |. cnecial, exceedingly liberal terms for engaging in its 
0 vu 4 : ’ 


PIANOS and ORGANS. ae ete eran 


Address ESSICK KNITTING MACHINE Co., 
8. W. corner 11th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa 

a LADY who has been cured of great nervous 

Prices greatly reduced or Gut New Seven-Octave LA debility after many years of misery, desires t 
Pianos, of first-class makers, for $275 and upward make known to all fellow-sufferers the «ure means of 
New Cabinet Organs for $45 and upward. reg relief, Address, enclosing a stamp, MRS. M MI R 
hand Pianos, Melodeons, and Organs from $40 to $175, RITT, P.O. Box 5038, Boston, Mass., and the pre 
at 481 Broadway, N. Y HORACE WATERS. 


scription will bewent free by return mail 
C ver Month quaranteed. Sure pa 
WATCHES FOR THE MILLION. § giij() tg & $250 Sritios pasa weet to Arent 
The Great Trapve-Iurrovement Association (In- | every where selling our Patent Bverlasting White Wire 
corporated by the State) sell Fixe Goin and Sonim Clothes Lines. Call at, or write for particulars to the 
Stiver Watocurs, upon the one-price general-average | Girard Wire Mills, 261 North 3d St., Philadelphia, Pa 
system, et $10 each. Be sure to obtain a circular be 
fore buying elaewhere. Agents wanted | Te MAGIC COMB wil 
Address MICHELIN & CO., Managers, | beard to 
Broadway, cor. Fulton St., New York sent by mail for¢i, For eale by Merchants & Drugzists 
generally. Address Magic Comb ( 


$2000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES | 4 Sprinafeld, Mase 


2 A DAY. 88 new articles for Agents 
To agents to sell the celebrated Wilson Sew ing 


Samples Sree H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me 
Machines. The best machine inthe world. Stitch 


alike on both sides, First machine on trial. For far 


ther particulars, address 
TERMS FOR 1869, 





Is just the article needed by every 
lady who would consult bealth, 
comfort, and style. Over 40,000 doz 
ofthese goods have been sold within 


S 
= 











ll change any colored hair or 
a permanent Bla or Brown. One Comb 


THE WILSON SEWING MACHINE Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass. ; or St. Louis, Mo 


OMETHING NEW,—In musical circles the | 
Estey Organs are the rage. They are the 
most durable and have the finest tone, remarkable for 
their sweetness and power, The Vor Humana and Vor 
Jubilante are the greatest novelties and best inven- 


’ Ss an Harper's Macaztwe, One Year.. $4 00 
tions ever introduced. ,, J; ESTEY & ©O., Hanren’s Weexty, One Year 400 
Brattleboro, Vt., Sole Manufacturers. j . . 

| Harrenr’s Bazan, One Year -. 40 


\ ANTED. AGENTS -To cell the Ameri- 

can Kuaitting Machine. Price $4. The 
simplest, cheapest, and best Knitting Machine ever in 
vented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal 


inducements to Agents. Address AMERICAN KNIT 


Haxver’s Macazive, Hanren’s Weex ry, and Harrrn's 
Bazan, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $T 00 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WerKry, o 

Bazar will be suppled gratis for every; Club of Frvi 

} Sunscuteens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, 

Copies for $20 0, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine 24 cents a year, for the Weexry or Bazar 
work for hours if supp lied with water, &c.: freefrom | % cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar 
danger ; a child can work it. Sent free, with instruc- | terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions fron 
tions, for $1 00; three for $2 50. Address the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied wit! 
WALTER HOLT, No. 102 Nassau Street, New York. | 24 cents additional for the Magazrwe, or 20 cents for 


| the Weexry or Bazan, to prepay the United States 
ANTED AGENTS, —$75 to $200 per month, postage 
every where, male and female, to introduce the The Volumes of the Macaztwe commence with the 
NEW NOVELTY SEWING MACHINE. A new | Numbers for June and December of each year. 8 
thing, with the latest improvements. Price for Hand | scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
Machine, $15: with Table and Foot power, $26. Send no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
for Circular, with Cat of Machine nod terms to Agente subscriber wishes to begin with the firet Namber of 
Address W. 8. HILL, Manchester, N. H | the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 


- accordingly. 
z. 50 qeocuren, perwpatd, Arwarer’s Patent Press, 


4 


ARLOR STEAM ENGINE: made entire- | 


ly of Metal; Boiler and Furnace complete; wil 


The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commen: 

with Book and Writing-Case for Copying Letters, with the year. When no time is specified, it w 
instantly and perfectly. ‘‘ The thing for copying.” understood that the subscriber wishes to commen: 
—A. P. Eack. Address C.t }. Thurston, Brooklyn, N.Y. | with the Number next after the receipt of his order 
putea Subscribers to the Magazine, Wrexiy, or Bazan 
NROY FEMALE SEMINAR Y.—This In- | will find on each wrapper the Namber with whict 
stitution offers the accumulated advantages of their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
over 50 years’ succesefnl operation For circulars, when the term of subecription closes. Itis not neces 

apply to JOHN H. WILLARD, Troy, N. ¥ sary to give notice of discontinuance 

mune - In remitting by ma a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Haaren & Braorures is prefer 
Agents! . Read This! ° able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
\ 7E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY | be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss t 


‘ 
« 


of $30 per week and expenses, or allow a | the sender 
large commission, to sel] our new an dw mnderful inver In ordering the Macazrmer, the Weexty. or the 
tions. Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich Bazan, the name and address should be clearly writ- 
ter When the direction is to be changed, both the 


T HOW MADE FROM CIDER, old and the new one must be given 
Vi N EG ARV WINE, Molasees, or Sorghum, in 
10 aos without using drags. For circulars, address 
F. L. SAGE, Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Conn 


Teams ror Anveertarve tx Harren’s Prnioproars 
—— ~ Harper's Mapazine.—Whole Page, $250 ; Half Page, 
YLER WATER WHEELS.— Over 2000 | g12n anes Pane pach insertion ; of, f 


? , 25: Quart e7370—each ineertion; or, for a less 
in operation. Address the manufacturers, Sulliran | gnace $1 50 per Line, each insertion 
Machine Co,, Claremont, N. H., for reduced price-list 


Harper's Weeki Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
| 140° How I made it in Six Months. Secret and 
od sample mailed free. A.J. Fullam, N.Y 


Outside lage, $2 00 per Line—each ineertion 
Use B.A. Fahnestock’ sV ermifuge, | 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 %© per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor«. 





THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
FOGGAN’S GENUINE OCROIDE GOLD HUNTING-CASE WATCHES 


are manufactured on strictly ecientific principles, hav- 
ing all the brilliancy, lurability, and exact appearance 
of virgin gold. They are fac-similes of the most rare and 
costly deacription af Genuine Gold Watches. Scient 
and expert men have been engaged in vain atte mpt« to 
ana lyze this wonderful substance, and pronounce it a 
remarkable Sreak of nature, and believe it to be 
mal condition af gold, which probably takes thou 
of years to bec ome the precious metal. Hailroad Con 
ductors, Engineers, and Expreasmen, the most exact 
of our customers, have thorons ghly demonset 


strength, durability, accuracy, and utility of t 
simile Waltham Watches, and pronounce them invaluable as reliable time-kee pere 


fine Swiss Movements, $15 each. Gents’ magnificent Full-Jeweled Patent Le 
$25, $30, and $35 each. Chronometer Balance, #25. 








ated the 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
vera, Pac-simile Walthama, ¢ 








Extra finished Chronometers, #30 and $85. Each watcl 
warranted to be in perfect runping order, and to retain the color of 18-carat cold. Latest atvles of Che 
$3 to $10 each. Expressed every where. Customers must pay all charges Exp ress Co's will allow « 
ers to examine previous to paving the bill on receipt of charges. Clubs ordering Six Watches wil! receive an 


Extra Watch free.—JOHN FOGGAN, Importer, Manufacturer, and Preside ( Oroide Gold 
Watch Co., 79 Nassau Street, New Work. “~~. a ee Ore ' 
The Editor of the New York Daily Sun says: “Mr. Foggan has shown us a specimen watch of so close a 
resemblance to gold that none but an expert could tell the difference. The movement is the same as that of 
the best gold watches. We are informed that the genuine Oroide Gold Metal wears well and does not P 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORE, 
Have just Published 


PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE W AR OF 1812; 
y P 





ilo I the History 
¥, Scene I and Tradition f the 
A ip independe ‘ By Gewson 

A f I I | Pie Book 

' With 882 I)lustrations, en 

Wood by I & Barritt, chiefly 

nal Ske hes by \ ’ Complete 

me, 1084 pages rae Price, in 

Cloth, $7 00; Sheep, $ t Roan, $8 & Half 


Calf or Half Moro ) extra, $10 00 


THE SEVEN CURSES OF LONDON By JAMnS 
Green w oon, the “ Amatenr Casnai,” A rof“ The 
True History ofal el mi Reuben Da 
idger Wild Sports of the World,” & ve Pe 


FAMOUS LONDON MERCHANTS A Book for 
joys, By H.R. Fox Bownwe. With Portrait of 
Ge rge Peabody and 2% Llluetrations 
$1 00. 


lémo, Cloth 


SIGHTS AND SENSATIONS IN FRANCE, GER 
MANY, AND SWITZERLAND Ex; 
of an Ame in Jourt } yee By Eowarw 

Gouwn Bourrcesu l2mo, Cloth, $1 4) 


erie es 


SANDS’S PHILOSO PHY OF TEACHING The 
Teacher, the Puy e School By Natiarvet 
Sanve. 8v Cloth, $1 00 : 


FIVE ACRES TOO MUCH. A Trathfal Elucida 


tion of the Attractions of the Country, and a Care 
ration of the Question of Profit and Loss 
ed in Amateur f } with h ¥ 
» Advice and Instruction to those about Parchas 
ge or Small Places in the Rural! Diet ts 
eet B. Roosrvens With Characterist I 





ns i2me, Cl 


A PARSER AND ANALYZER FOR BEGINNERS, 


with Diagrame and 8 ‘ I ‘ } F's 
om A. Maron, Prof f tt } eh I e 
and Compar eP ; Laf ‘ ‘ 
Author of Method of . ’ fthe } 
gliech Langnage ‘Compara G mar of the 
Anglo-Saxon Lang e," 2a én Cloth, 40 cents 
RESTORK a Text ~Book ‘ ‘ for e 
ols and ( eye if } ~ By 
Rev E. O. Havew, D.D., LI ' eet of the 
Northwestern Univ , ( j : 
| 
THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: Ti Land of the 
Orang-Utan ar eB ‘Pp . a Nerre 
tive of Travel, w S M Wat By 
Avrnep Rusert Wa n 
the Amazon and FR Ne Palm Tree the 
Amazon & With Ts M e and I ne ele- 
gant Dilustrations. ¢ wh 8 Cloth, $ 


FISHING IN AMERICAN WATERS By Guero 


C. Seorr, With 1701 : t s. ( wn Svo, Cloth, 
$3 bO 
THREE SEASONS IN EUROPEAN VINEYARDS 

Treating of V ( Vine Die 's 

ire Wine Makine ind Wines Red and White 
Wine-Drinking as aff Hen nd Morals, By 
Wrasan J. Fiaeo. 12mo, Cloth, $1 

=> 
The New Novels 
nY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 
GEORGE ELIOT'S NOVELS. Harper's Illustrated 
Library Editior 
ADAM BEDE. I%mo, Me 
MILL ON THE FLOSS @mo, Moroecceu Cloth 


TS cente 


8H To be followed by Geo. Eliot's 


oceo Cloth, T5 cent 


COUNTESS GISELA. By E. Manaurrr. Translated 
by A. Nahmer. Svo, Paper, 35 cents 

FOUND DEAD. By the Author of “ Carlvon's Year,” 
“One of the Fam "a ‘ I r, & 


META'S FAITH. By tt Author of * St. Olay ” 


&. vo, Paper, © 
FALSE COLORS By Axwie Tuowa Svo, Peper, 
SO cents 
HETTY. By Hewey Kinoarer. Svo, Paper, % cents 
MY DAUGHTER ELINOR 4 Nove f Ame 
Society 5 Pape : 

STRETTON. By Hewny K Ley. Sro, Pay 4 
CORD AND CREESE. By the Ant f “The 
Dodge Club Llustrated sy Paper, 7 eu is 
THE DODGE CLUB; or, Ttaly "9 Br Jaure 

De M x, Author of * eres « With 

100 Dlustrations, Svo, Pape ent ‘ 21 % 
THACKERAY'S NOVE!I 

New I mm, bee yy ' with the An re 
i own I)lustrat 

VANITY FAIR. 821 s. Svo, Paper, 50 cts 
THE VIRGINIANS. 190 Iiustrations. ¢vo, Pa 


] 
THE NEWCOMES. 169 Illustrations. Svo, Peper, 


75 cents 


THE ADVENTURES OF PHIL Portrait of 
\ : . , S ‘ 


th md 641 \ ~ Pape ‘ « 
HENRY ESMOND a> OVEL THE WIDOWER 
12 Tlustrations & ! per oY ents 
CTITARLES READE'S NOVELS 
| HARD CASH, Iinst avo, Paper, 25 cents 
GRIFFITH GAUN' j sy. Llustrated 
TO MEND. 8vo, Pa- 


IT Is SEVER TOO LATE 


‘ 


LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. 6vo, Pa 


per, 35 cents 

FOUL PLAY. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents 

WHITE LIES. ®vo, Paper, & ta 

gw To be followed by Charles Reade's ther Novels 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S LAST NOVELS 


PHINEAS FINN, the Irieh Member. ! etrate 
aie, Svo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75 
HE KNEW HE WAS RIGH' Complete. W ‘ 
llustrations Marcus Stone. S8vo, Pape 
| Cloth, $1 50 Part I1., eparately, Puper, 5° ce 


ew Haerer & Brornens will send any of the adove 
books by mail, postage free, an he Untted 
States, on receipt of the price. 
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WOMAN'S KINGDOM IS AT HOME.” 


HARPER'S 








Sold by 


SAWYER, JONES, & CO., Cleveland, O.; 





every first-class Grocer. 


THE HALFORD | 


LEICESTERSHIRE 


|TABLE SAUCE: 


My 

* 
i THE BEST ARTICLE IN USE 3 
3 FOR EVERY GENTLEMAN'S TABLE. 4 
: ciao | hy 
Zz HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY PHYSICIANS. 1s 
| 

: 7 
“ IN USE AT ALL THE BEST HOTELS, viz. : | 4 
> PARKER HOUSE, Boston; FIFTH AVENUE, New York; | _ 
& CONTINENTAL, Philadelphia; SHERMAN HOUSE, Chicago, | ° 
&e., &e., &e. | @ 

i - 
‘ ——_—_ _ a =) 
¢ For Family Use it is preferable to all other. rc 
; —_—— - 
= General Agents, who sell in their respective cities at wniform prices to the Trade: | 5 
~ CARTER, MANN, & CO., Boston; G. W. PETTES & CO., 70 Murray St., New York; is 
rf CHAMBERS & CALDER, Providence, R.1L.; J.T. WARREN & CO., Cincinnati, O.; 3 
TD 3. & C. CAMPBELL, Philadelphia, Pa. ; M. GRAFF & CO., Chicago, Ll; i 


Only Fifty Cents per Pint Bottle. 





D. NICHOLSON, St. Louis, Mo. ; 


RUSSELL & HALL, New Orleans, La.; HOSTETTER, REDINGTON, & CO., San Francisco, Cal.| 


—————-_ 


&@ At once the BEST and the CHEAPEST. 4} 





we | 





gurus REWED y 






”M. M.S. Co. Middletown, Vt. 
{Trede-mark Secured.) 
Middletown Mineral 
cures ail disease f the Ki 
DpLy if Bb ANY OlLUer 


Spring Water 
Skin, and Blood 
known remedy 

or Cures. Sold by 


Llaneys, 





Caution.—aAl) genuine be 
the botties and corks are brandé 
Address J, JAY JOSLIN, 
Treas, M. M.S. Co., 
Middletown, Vt. 
Or, S. HM. Scripture, 193 Broadway, New York, 
| heune 


General Age! 






re our trade-mark, and 


REMOVAL. 


Davis Collamore & Co. 


Have removed to their new store, 
No. 747 BROADWAY, FIFTH DOOR 
BELOW STH ST., 
And now offer a very choice stock of 


CHINA GLASS, AND CROCKERY WARE. 


We shall also keep a full stock of 
SILVER-PLATED GOODS, CUTLERY, BRONZES, 
&c., &. 


PRICES SHALL 


No. 74 


BE LOW. 


BROADWAY, running 
through to Mercer St. 





| 


‘Nature's Remedy.” | 


| 


} quired. 








W E PUT GENUINE WALTHAM 

Watches into the hands of purchasers in any 
state, territory, town, village, or frontier settlement, 
at the lowest New York wholesale prices. The Ex- 
press Companies take them from us and deliver them 
to the customers in any part of the Union, however 
remote. The package can be opened, and the watch 
examined, and not till then is the purchaser required 
to pay for it; and if on examination it is not satisfac- 


tory, there is no obligation to receive it. Our descrip- | 


tive and illustrated Price-List gives full information 
in regard to the watches, and our plan of sending 
them by express. Every one should have a copy. We 
send it postpaid on application; no return stamps re- 
When you write, please state that you saw 
this in Harper's Weekly. 


HOWARD & CO., Jewelers and Silversmiths, 
No. 619 Broadway, New York. 


ANTED — AGENTS — $75 to $200 

per month, every where, male and female, 

to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
COMMON - SENSE FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, 

fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and em- 

broider in a most superior manner. Price 

only $18. Fully warranted for five years. 

We will pay $1000 for any machine that will 

sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more 

elastic seam than ours. It makes the 

“Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be 
cut, and still the cloth can not be pulled apart with- 
out tearing it, We pay Agents from $75 to $200 per 
month and expenses, or a commission from which 
twice that amount can be made. Address SECOMB & 
CO., Prrrsuvnen, Pa., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other par- 
ties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under 
the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genu- 
ine and really practical cheap machine manufactured. 


HE LYCEUM,—No. 1,—contains the names, sub- 

jects, and terms of over two hundred of the best 

LECTURERS, MUSICIANS, and READERS of the 

country, with valuable advice to LYCEUM COMMIT- 

TEES. Specimen copy sent on receipt of stamp, by 
JAMES REDPATH, Boston, Mass, 


ages. 


OUNTAIN PENS. One dip writes 4 
$1 SO a gross, postpaid Penknife and 
combined.—Eraser and Pen-Holder combined, and 12 
Fountain Pens, 50 cents, postpaid. Sell at sight. 
Acests Wanrtzp. CITY NOVELTY Co., 
404 Library St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Pencil | 


WEEKLY. 


The Reason why Every One should buy a Haines Piano: 


The reputation of these Pianos is fully estab- 
lished as being unsurpassed by any for a rich, full 
tone, elasticity of touch, long standing in tune, and 
elegance of style and finish. 

Every article used in the construction of the 
Haines Piano is of the best quality and of thor- 
oughly seasoned materials. 

The prices being reasonable, they can not fail to 
suit any who may desire to purchase. 

Circulars and information sent on application to 


HAINES BROTHERS, 
46 East 14th Street, New York, 
Or to Surra & Nrxow, Chicago, Ils.; H. N. Heuer 


[ OctosErR 2, 1869. 





strap, Milwaukee, Wis.; Lous Taurr, Louisville, Ky.; J. A. MoCuvre, Nashville, Tenn.; Kowcxet Bros., 


St. Louis, Mo. ; 


land, Ohio; J. E. Govun, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 


C. M. Monon, Cincinnati, Ohio; J. R. Jacxson, Sandusky, Ohio; Brarwazp & Sons, Cleve- 
Mrs. C. Buus, Pittsburg, Pa.; Cuverr & Sons, Albany and 


Troy, N. ¥.; J.T. Hawuiox, Rhinebeck, N. Y.; J. H. Hiwremwisrenr, Ithaca, N. ¥.; H. 8. Macere, Roches- 


ter, N. Y.;: H. Uriey, Baffalo, N. ¥ 


ronto, C.W.; E. Precv & Bro., St. John, N. B. 


; Wars, Surta, & Perry, Boston, Mass,; Cozry Bros., Providence, 
R.L; C. M. Loomss, New Haven, Conn.; Matraias Gray, San Francisco, Cal. 


; A. & 8. Noupuermesn, To- 





Be Beavtirvy. —If you desire beauty you 
should use Hacan’s Macyrowia Bat. 

It gives a soft, refined, satin-like texture to 
the complexion, removes Roughness, Redness, 
Blotches, Sunburn, Tan, &c., and adds a tinge 
of pearly bloom to the plainest features. It 
brings the bloom of youth to the fading cheek, 
and changes the rustic country girl into a fash- 
ionable city belle. 

In the use of the Macnroria Bam lies the 
true secret of beauty. No lady need complain 
of her complexion who will invest 75 cents in 
this delightful article. 





Lyon’s Karuatron is the best Hair Dress- 
ing in use. 


HOME INVESTMENT. 


GOLD LOAN 


The Rochester, N.Y. Water 
Works Company : 


SIX PER CENT. BONDS, 
DUE 1889, 


OF $1000 EACH. 


INTEREST in MAY and NOVEMBER. Principal 
and Interest payable in Gold, at Union Trust Com- 
pany, New York 

We offer for sale 


$400,000 


of this loan at EIGHTY-TWO AND A HALF, and 
accrued interest in currency. 

The entire property is mortgaged to the Union Trust 
Company for the protection of the bondholders, and 
the bonds are issued by them only upon the certificate 
of John C, Trautwine, C. E., appointed by the bond- 
holders, approved by the Board of Directors, that the 
| money has been actually expended upon the works. 
| Pamphlets containing the reports of the Engineers, 
W. Minor Roberts and J. C. Trautwiue, upon the prog- 
ress of the works; also copies of the acts granting this 
Company their charter to supply Rochester with wa- 
ter, farnished upon application. Upon the most mod- 
erate estimate, the rental from the works, when com- 
pleted, will be $150,000 
annually, double the amount required for interest upon 
the bonds. Having personally examined the works, 
we can confidently recommend this loan to the public 
as a safe and profitable investment. 





UTLEY & DOUGHERTY, 
No. 11 Wall St. 





Ask your Family Physician what he 
| thinks of Tarzant's Errenvescent Seirzen Areri- 
ent. He will tell you that it combines the properties 
of a mild purgative, a stomachic, a febrifage, an alter 
ative, and a detergent; in short, that it is five valua- 
ble remedies in one. 


SOLD UNIVERSALLY BY DRUGGISTS. 


CATALOGUES SENT FREE. 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 112 pages. 
OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS, 72 pages. 

MAGIC LANTERNS and STEREOPTICANS, 10 pp. 
| PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS, 84 pages. 
JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 

924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








} 


| 





THE CELEBRATED 





———— 


BRAND BLACK ALPACAS, 


This Brand of Alpaca, on account of its fineness of 
cloth and richness of color, has become the Standard 
Alpaca now used in the United States. 

These goods are greatly improved in Weight, Bloom, 
and Shade for the Fall and Winter wear; and, being 
made of the verry finest material, og are absolutely 
superior to any Alpacas ever sold in this country, and 
are now one of the most fashionable and economical 
fabrics worn. 

These beautiful goods are sold by most of the lead- 
ing Retail Dry-Goods Merchants in New York, Brook- 
lyn, and in all the leading cities and towns through- 
out all the States 

WM. L PEAKE & CO., 
46, 48, & 50 Wurre Sr., 


Sole Importers of the Brand for the United States, 








OF NEW YORE, 


2i2 BROADWAY, cor. FULTON ST. 


Issues all the new forms of policies, and presents as 
favorable terms as any Company in the United States. 

Thirty days’ grace allowed on each payment, and 
the policy held good during that time. 

Policy-holders share in the annual profits of the 
Company, and have a voice in the election and man. 
agement of the Company. 

No policy or medical fee charged. __ 

All policies non-forfeitable on the principle of the 
Massachusetts non-forfeiture law. 


EDWARD A. JONES, President. 


J. O. HALSEY, Vice-President. 
J. A. MORTIMORE, Secretary. 


Rev, JAMES PORTER, D.D., Superintendent of Agencies, 


Call or Send for Circular. 


AGENTS WANTED. | 
“PERFECTION” 
Coffee-Pot. 


Superior to any yet invented, combining all the ad- 
vantages of the French patents, with wonderful 


SIMPLICITY, 
DURABILITY, 
and CHEAPNESS. 


Lovers of GOOD COFFEE are unanimous in its 
praise. 


sm FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 23 


SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER, & CO., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
Wallingford, Conn. 
Sample and Sales Room, 19 John St., N. ¥. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES and NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
3” Send for Price-List.} Baltimore, Md. 


